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Captain Boone Receives Daedalian Award 


— Advertisement — 








Celanese Holders to Vote 

NEW YORK-—Celanese Corp. of America 
shareholders will be asked to approve an in- 
crease in the number of authorized common 
shares to 15,000,000 from 10,000,000 at the an- 
nual meeting April 13. 

‘“‘Management has no present negotiations, 
| agreements, understanding or intentions with 





tice requires that a reasonable number of au- 
thorized but unissued shares of common stock 
be available.”’ 

The statement noted that only 213,629 au- 
thorized but unissued shares were left after 
a one-for-four stock distribution last year. 


Aberdeen Fund 


ABERDEEN FUND reports net assets: 
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American Fletcher National Bank 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — American Fletcher 

National Bank & Trust Co.’s 226,604-share com- 

mon offering was more than 99% subscribed 


through the exercise of rights issued to stock- 
holders, it was announced by H. Prentice 
Browning, president. 





| respect to the issuance of the additional shares | 


Mar.31,"60 Mar.31,’59 





The 1,741 shares unsubscribed were pur- 


of common stock,’’ a proxy statement said. | Net assets per share vee $2.06 $2.00| chased by underwriters headed by First Bos- 
jo Wigs B sci am [Net assets | 15,598,683 13,857,880 ¥y y . 
However, it is felt that sound corporate prac- [Number of shares 7,564,704 6,916,280 | ton Corp. 

















g ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
At the Year End Your Company Owned: 


ANNUAL 
REPORT 




















1958 1959 
I i: ile dot tip chthonic hla hike assy $1,632,988.00 $2,901,479.00 
BE edhe hake cman dbaniekeket 132,689.74 136,774.96 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ...... 121,786.53 404,431.47 
0 cre 407,196.94 215,886.27 
Due from Reinsurance Company..... =... 2+ 28,035.19 
Deferred & Uncollected Premiums ... 11,763.38 120,203.27 
Interest & Dividend Income Due 
Se en ee ee 12,233.32 21,675.71 
PREG oi si0 ns a ie erceaisaiaaenals $2,318,657.91 $3,828,485.87 
Company Obligations Consisted of: 
Reserves on Policies as Required 
by Law rere Tn TT eae Cte $ 43,435.52 $ 563,964.85 
Amount held for Dividends & 
Coupons Left with the Company... =. ....... 65,822.83 
Amount Set Aside for Payment 
CSE EU cicececswee seesawen 183,571.60 
Premiums Paid in Advance ......... 19,140.86 31,224.62 
Taxes & Expenses Unpaid .......... 13,620.75 19,331.36 
Amounts Held by Company as 
PMNRE OE TOMER « «0 o00cedinsess 25,555.46 117,665.02 
Mandatory Security Valuation Reserve 6,542.38 22,465.75 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ....... $ 108,294.97 $1,004,046.03 
Capital and Surplus 
Capital Stock .......cccceccceseee $ 192,500.00 $ 210,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus .............+. 2,017,862.94 2,614,439.84 
TOTAL CAPITAL & SURPLUS . $2,210,362.94 $2,824,439.84 
ME ooo vie ean we pao $2,318,657.91 $3,828,485.87 


Assets for each $100 of Liubilities is $381.30 as compared with 
5-year average for the 15 largest life companies of $107.75. 


ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 
Whitehall 4-0348 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE COPIES OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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WE BELIEVE 
02 
75) On The Cover eens: 
02 : ie : . 
03 THE pilot shown on the. cover re- Boone disclaimed any “heroism” on being the only captain among a host 
ceiving the Daedalian award is his part, adding, “I was just doing a of generals. I would like to thank all 
00 C pt. Daniel L. Boone (AAL). Boone job that had to be done—the duties those responsible for my nomination 
84 « § awarded the Dae dalian Flight Safe- all qualified air line pilots must perform and subsequent receipt of the award. 
— , ') Award trophy for his skill in landing _ in time of emergency. However, it was The Louisiana-born pilot has an en- 
84 seriously disabled DC-7 on an un- a serious situation, and I believe that viable safety record after 38 years of 
37 li hate d emergency field. my years of piloting experience were flying, including over 30 years as an air 





The 57 year-old pilot summed up 
incident by saying: 

‘At the time it happened, it was just 
a other emergency landing. It wasn’t 
u ‘tl we got the airplane on the ground 
ti zt the crew and I realized what a 
tt ht sttuation we had been in. I would 
li e to pay tribute to my crew who per- 

med perfectly with very little con- 

‘sation throughout the emergency.” 
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the major factor in turning a potential 
tragedy into a safe landing. 

“I would also like to state that re- 
ceiving the Daedalian Award was one 
of the high points of my life—some- 
thing Ill never quite forget. I was 
thrilled to meet so many important 
people at the award presentation cere- 
monies; and had the singular honor of 





line pilot, during which time “he never 
scratched the paint on an airplane”. 

Boone, an ALPA member since 1931 
is presently Vice-Chairman of the Re- 
tirement Committee for AAL Council 
#31, in Los Angeles. He is married 
and the father of two children. 

The complete story of the Presenta- 
tion is on page 23. 
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Communications: 








At the end of the Second World 
W the 


ar, commandant of the 

Coast Guard Rescue base at Argentia 
in Newfoundland was re-assigned, Upon 
leaving his base he submitted a report 
of rescue activities during the war 
years in the North Atlantic. He said 
that two aircraft had ditched alongside 
of surface vessels. Most of the ship’s 
complement of these two aircraft had 
been saved. No other survivors of 
ditched aircraft had ever been found. 
The plans for the survival at sea of 
persons in aircraft that are forced to 
ditch follow the plans traditional to 
survival at sea; take to the boats, aban- 
don ship, call for help, await rescue. 
In many parts of the world this has 
been successful. The gear developed 


By W. M. Masland (PAA) 


IFALPA Aeronautical Communications 
and Electronic Aids Committee Member 


With the Assistance of BERNARD M. Barucu, Jr. 


Captain, U.S.N.R. 


shows consistent improvement and re- 
markable ingenuity. None the less, 
many problems remain. The launching 
and inflation of rubber dinghies from 
a sinking aircraft is neither easy nor 
sure. Dinghies have been inflated pre- 
maturely within the aircraft. They 
have blown away, or drifted beyond 
reach of swimmers. They have been 
torn by jagged metal. Externally stored 
dinghies have been tried in an effort 
to solve some of the problems attend- 
ant on removing a heavy, bulky pack- 
age from within a dark cabin. This has 
not proven too acceptable a solution. 
There have been premature inflations 
in the air. One hazard was removed 
at the cost of an even greater one. 


Communications Problems 

Assuming that these difficulties have 
been surmounted, there remains the 
problem of communications, without 
which, rescue is unlikely. Mr. J. L. Till- 
man of United Airlines has said that 
out of 1,600 ditchings investigated, the 
Gibson Girl radio had been removed to 
the rafts in only 12 cases. In only four 
of these cases had it been made to put 
out a signal. In another study covering 
136 ditchings, the Gibson Girl radio 
had been put to use just once. As a 
result of these studies, United had de- 
veloped a small, self-powered radio op- 
erating on VHF and that can be at- 
tached to the raft itself. Ranges in tie 
order of 100 miles under service con- 
ditions have been obtained. 

Such equipment shows much prom se 
and should prove of real value in may 
parts of the world, especially with a 
ship’s company composed of your g, 
healthy and well-drilled personnel. A 
ditching with over a hundred passe n- 
gers at night in waters such as te 
North Atlantic is another matter ill 
together. 

Ideally, an aircraft should never >¢ 
called upon to ditch. It is possible tl at 
we are close to this desideratum a d 
that life rafts, emergency radios ad 
life jackets can be left ashore, with t ¢ 
saving of these storage areas for pz ’- 
load usages. It seems unlikely that su /h 
a philosophy will be accepted un il 
long after the records have proven th it 
it is valid. 
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Floating Aircraft? 
[he next best solution would be an 


rcraft which would float. This, has in 


past been possible. Flying boats 
times showed an amazing ability to 


nain afloat under severe conditions. 


nd planes present another problem. 
ere have, in the past, been efforts 
float them. Carrier-based aircraft 
one time carried flotation bags 
ipped to the sides of the fuselage. 
ese were inflated manually upon 
\tact with the water and provided 
tation. Like the externally-stored life 
ts, these bags present a hazard. They 
1 be, and have been, inflated in 
ht, to the discomfort of the aircraft. 
has been suggested that such bags 
Id be located within the under part 
the aircraft, below the passenger 
k. Such a location could be ideal, 
unfortunately, the bags would not 
very long after a ditching due to 
ir exposure to rupture by jagged 





(Editors Note: The notable inter- 
t which Captain Baruch, who as- 
ted in the preparation of this arti- 
e, has shown towards the air line 
lots and their profession has proven 
be an invaluable asset to the air 
ne profession. His efforts to secure 
sitable military status for 
ilots, and his research into the sub- 
ct of emergency communications, 
ie subject of this article, are among 
1e many concrete evidences of his 
terest.) 
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metal, should they survive the ditching 
itself. There is also a possibility that in- 
flight inflation in an overloaded bag- 
gage compartment might blow up the 
aircraft. A more likely scheme for the 
flotation of a ditched aircraft was sug- 
gested several years ago. Foam plastic 
of a very low density was to be bonded 
to the inside of the skin of the fuselage. 
It would take about 2,000 pounds of 
the material to float a ship of the 707 
type. Much, or perhaps all of this 
weight would be recovered. This kind 
of plastic is an excellent insulator 
against temperature, against noise and 
vibration, and has been used with much 
success as a stiffener for thin panels. 
Such a flotation device should not need 
to be activated either manually or au- 
tomatically. It would always be in 
place, ready for use. Even if the ship 
broke up, as did the Stratocruisers 
when they ditched, the individual 
pieces would float. The industry showed 
no interest in the project, however. This 
is too bad, because a floating aircraft 
provided the simplest means of protec- 
tion against the elements, ready access 
to radio gear, a sizeable object for lo- 





cation by search parties and other ob- 
vious advantages. 


If an aircraft will not float, and if in 
some areas, and for some purposes a 
dinghy is not a promising piece of 
equipment, there remains the possibility 
of ditching alongside of a surface ves- 
sel. 

Since the war, a DC-4 ditched just 
west of Ireland. The survivors gravi- 
tated to that position by reason of the 
fishing fleet that frequents those waters. 
The question remains, “how do you 
find a surface vessel” ? 


Finding A Ship 

It is quite true that you do not find 
surface vessels everywhere. It is also 
true that you do find them almost 
everywhere. Their greatest densities are, 
for the most part, beneath the air lanes 
of greatest density. A major airway 
where ditching successfully is an unlike- 
ly thing is in the North Atlantic. Here 
the density of surface shipping is heavy. 
For example, there are daily, from the 
Port of New York alone, in the order 
of five ships to and from Northern Eu- 
ropean ports. Assuming a 17 knot cruis- 
ing speed as an average, this would 
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place the five ships within a 400 mile 
stretch of track. And this. as mentioned 
before, is from New York alone. The 
best study to date of world shipping 
was made before the war, for presenta- 
tion at the New York World’s Fair. It 
showed the location of every British 
ship on a certain day of the preceding 
November. This fleet represented 25 
per cent of the world’s total and has 
since the war, been enlarged above its 
pre-war size. From the study, one must 
conclude that on the North Atlantic, it 
is most unlikely that a high-flying air- 
craft at any point along the usual track, 
will be out of gliding distance of a 
surface vessel. But, how do you find the 
vessel? 

Various methods have been used and 
suggested. At one time a list of ship 
positions was issued to departing air- 
craft. 

The list was incomplete, representing 
but a small fraction of the vessels ac- 
tually at sea. Also, it was geared to 
surface needs. Positions were given in 
terms of noon positions, with course 
and speed to be applied if one wanted 
an accurate picture for a given mo- 
ment. The system presently assumed to 
be in effect is as follows: 

An aircraft in distress transmits a 
distress message to its guard station. In 
the case once more of a North Atlantic 
aircraft, this would be the station either 
at Gander or Shannon. The station in 
turn sends a message to the correspond- 
ing station in New York. The New 
York station gets in touch with the 
plotting center responsible for keeping 
in touch with surface vessels. They in 
turn work up the present positions of 
the ships on which they have informa- 
tion, decide which is the one closest to 
the distressed aircraft, and send a mes- 
sage to the ship advising it of the 
plane’s distress. 
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The next stage is somewhat ill-de- 
fined. By a reversal of the previously 
outlined relay, the aircraft is advised 
of the position of the surface vessel and 
directed to it. No provision has been 
made for establishing direct contact be- 
tween the surface vessel and the air- 
craft. 

It does not take much thought to see 
that such a system, even if it encom- 
passed all of the vessels available, which 
it does not, is too cumbersome to be 
effective in helping high-speed aircraft. 

But there is a system which would 
effectively alert just those surface ves- 
sels that would be of greatest assistance 
to any aircraft in distress. It is simple, 
direct, effective and inexpensive. It in- 
volves the installation of VHF voice 
equipment on the bridge of every sur- 
face vessel. VHF is sstatic-free. It 
could be monitored by a loud speaker 
within the bridge itself, where it would 
cause no strain, because it would be 
soundless until used. In the case of non- 
English speaking vessels, Q_ signals 
could be used as they are in CW com- 
munications, and use made of the in- 
ternational alphabet. 


Why VHF? 

There are objections and questions 
that arise. In the first place, why VHF? 
This is perhaps obvious. A single fre- 
quency could be used world wide. The 
reach is line of sight, so there would 
be little risk of interference. At the 
same time, line of sight permits the se- 
lection automatically of just the vessels 
that would be of assistance; e.g. ships 
within a radius of 150 to 250 miles, 
depending upon the cruising altitude of 
the aircraft. Unlike the lower HF fre- 
quencies whose operation is irregular 
and unpredictable, VHF always works 
and always cuts through static. As men- 


tioned above, it can be monitored ty 
means of a loudspeaker with no stra‘n 
on the auditor. Also, the equipment is 
small, light and cheap. It’s power r- 
quirements are modest. It should cost 
less than a new whistle, take up leis 
space than an admiral’s hat and cell 
for less power than a record player. 
The first major hurdle to the impl:- 


rey 


Ere’ 


mentation of compatible VHF commi- |] 


nications between aircraft and_ shids 
is the decisions made at the 1947 con- 
vention of the International Telegray-h 
Union in Atlantic City. At that conven- 
tion, surface vessels were assigned VHF 
frequencies outside of the aircraft band, 
and assigned frequency modulation as 
the proper means of emission. Aircraft 
carry amplitude modulation. The two 
systems are said to be incompatible. 
The work of this convention would 
have to be revised in order to provide 
at least one or two frequencies which 
would be common in both users. It is 
possible that other users of radio would 
wish to be included in a common VHF 
distress channel. Forest fire wardens, 
construction personnel in remote areas, 
are typical of those who could find use 
and safety in the availability of a com- 
mon channel for emergencies. 


Ship Owners Object 

The major remaining objection seems 
to come from the ship operators them- 
selves. They say, “Why should we carry 
equipment for the benefit of our com- 
petitors?” There is a growing mass of 
evidence to show that the carriage of 
bridge-mounted VHF would be of great 
benefit to surface vessels. The fact find- 
ing board of the Maritime Commission 
that reviewed the Andrea Doria-Stock- 
holm disaster, strongly recommended 
bridge radio phone. The experience 
with this equipment in the Great Lak: 
the tests under way in the busy Del: 
ware Bay area, all point to its valve. 
Whistles, horns and flag hoists may 
have been adequate to an earlier aze 
of lower density in shipping, lower 
speeds, and a lower standard of safe y, 
but they seem more picturesque th:n 
useful today. This is especially tr ve 
S 

n 


an 


when one considers that the answer i 
so simple. A set of signal flags and 

Aldis blinker light cost more than a 
VHF set, do not approach it in spec |, 
accuracy or reliability. One need go 0 
further than the shipping pages of t e 
newspaper for verification. Two Phi :- 
delphia-bound tankers one rainy nig | 
on the Delaware River, blew th 
whistles at each other, crossed sign 
and consequently rammed into ea ! 
other. The attendant fire and explosi 
made cinders out of seamen and ruin 
two vessels and their cargoes. Witl 
days of the Andrea Doria disaster, t\ 
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f sighters collided in the entrance to 
-w York harbor under similar con- 
¢ tions. One sank and the other ran 
round to avoid sinking. These occur- 
races are frequent, more so than the 
n wspapers would indicate. One can 
oly assume that the drowning of sea- 
1) on is not newsworthy, and that most 
sips are freighters with nothing but 
ymen on board. In a recent year, 300 
© the world’s ships sank, 28 without 
trace. There are a thousand collisions 
year between major surface vessels. 
Nineteen seaports in six European 
countries have in use, or are planning 
on using, the multi-channel philosophy 
with respect to VHF maritime radio- 
telephony set forth in the Hague Agree- 
ment. In the Great Lakes, there has 
been considerable development. The 
plans for the St. Lawrence Seaway call 
for multi-channel stations at the locks. 
Experiments are presently being con- 
ducted in the Delaware Bay area be- 
tween the ships of two tanker fleets. 
Sub-committee 39 of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Marine Services 
Says: 
“Tf United States vessels are not 
properly equipped with multi-channel 
VHF sets, or, as is proposed by some, 
only with single channel sets, then it 
can be expected that the movement of 
these vessels will be handicapped in 
Furopean port areas and on the Great 
Lakes.” The frequencies to be used are 
in the 156 mc band with 156.8 as the 
fety calling frequency. 
Agreed then, surface vessels do need 
HF voice equipment on the bridge. 
hy, from their point of view, should 
is equipment be compatible with air- 
ift equipment? For every good rea- 
n. In November of 1958, the Coast 
iard gave a demonstration of rescue 
helicopter off the beach in front of 
hotel where the meetings of the 
ight Safety Foundation were held. 
hile delegates watched from the roof, 
helicopter fished a man out of the 
ter, then took the cutter in tow and 
lled it clear of the breakers. Captain 
irke pointed out that direct voice 
nmunication is essential to the suc- 
sful conclusion of a rescue operation. 
S point was well illustrated. Captain 
rke on the roof, the helicopter and 
tter, and even the man in the water 
re all equipped with small VHF 
lilpment and communicated freely. 
‘scue assistance provided by aircraft, 
th fixed wing and rotor, has become 
common-place method of cheating 
ivy Jones Locker of seamen as well 
airmen. 
Two years ago, two different crews 
‘re lifted ashore to safety by helicop- 
rs from vessels foundering in the 
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Mediterranean. 
limited only by the number of aircraft 
and by the means to communicate. Last 
winter, a new Danish motor ship sank 


possibilities are 


with all hands 37 miles off Prince 
Christian on the southeast tip of Green- 
land; destroyed by the ice that flanks 
that rocky coast. A simple call to any 
aircraft operating in the area would 
have produced accurate information 
stating that ice was heavy on the east 
and southeast coast. Since this tragedy, 
the operator of the aeronautical radio 
station at Prince Christian has acquired 
the habit of asking passing aircraft for 
reports on the ice, either by visual ob- 
servation or by radar. But what he can 
do with the information is in doubt. 
He could not, last year, communicate 
with a surface vessel 37 miles away be- 
cause he had no compatible frequen- 
cies. Nor does he now. Ironically, the 
Danish ship was equipped with every 
known safety device authorized by law. 
This included VHF frequencies in the 
SARAH band. But he had nothing at 
all with which to talk to aircraft. 


In Summary 

» In many parts of the world the 
most likely way to save any part of an 
aircraft’s passengers list is to ditch 
alongside of a surface vessel. 

» The best way to find the nearest 
surface vessel is to call him on VHF, 
ask him to lock his key on some low 
frequency and home-in with the ADF. 

» The shipborn VHF should be 





mounted in the bridge and monitored 
by loudspeakers. Two frequencies 
should be available; one for calling and 
reserved for that purpose only, and the 
other for traffic. 

» Bridge mounted VHF equipment 
is of great value between surface ves- 
sels, a fact that is receiving general 
recognition. Less widely recognized is 
the indubitable fact that aircraft can 
be of great assistance to surface vessels. 

>» The ITU, arbitor of the interna- 
tional air waves, does not as yet recog- 
nize the need for compatible VHF 
communications between surface vessels 
and aircraft. They have allotted 2182 
kilocycles for that purpose. As the 6th 
COM Division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization found, this 
is far from an ideal frequency for this 
purpose. 

It is strongly recommended that 
IFALPA, as an international body, ap- 
proach JCAO, the ITU, and the newly 
created UN, Inter-governmental Mari- 
time Consulative Organization with 
this story and a strong endorsement of 
the program for the development of a 
common international VHF voice fre- 
quency, available to all users of the air. 

It is further recommended _ that 
ALPA, as the civil pilot body of a na- 
tion well represented in international 
waters and airways, should approach 
the FAA, the Maritime Commission 
and the Congress with this same pro- 
gram for a VHF distress frequency 
common to all users. > 
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Wits the approach of “open 
window” weather, the familiar 


noise problem will rear its head again. 

Pilots in New York, Los Angeles and 
a few other communities are acquainted 
with this problem by intimate associa- 
tion. But with more and more jet stops 
being added this year, with still more in 
the offering in the years to come, a 
greater number of communities will be 
added to the list as potential sources 
of trouble. 

In the past, corrective measures were 
taken, for the main part, after the 
trouble had arisen and organizations 
such as the NATCC, in New York, 
and the Los Angeles Noise Abatement 
Council were formed. With anticipated 
expansion of the problem, however, 
steps were underway which, hopefully, 
will have some effect in reversing this 
sequence by preventing the problem 
from becoming initially critical. 

Formation of a new national organ- 
ization to bring together all interested 
elements of aviation to work on aircraft 
noise abatement was announced on 
April 8. 
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Birth of NANAC 


The new organization, known as the 


National Aircraft Noise Abatement 
Council, will be headed by its first 
president, General Jack Cram, USMC 

Ret.) . The Council will make its head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

In a joint statement, Stuart G. 
Tipton of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, General Orval R. Cook of the 
Aerospace Industries Association, and 
Clarence N. Sayen of the Air Line 
Pilots Association — the presidents of 
the three founding members of the 
Council — said: 

“As individual organizations we each 
have long been aware of, and have ac- 
cepted, our responsibility to take every 
means possible to help alleviate aircratt 
noise problems. 

“The aviation industry has urgently 
and aggressively pursued research into 
methods of noise suppression, and we 
have followed every safe and reason- 
able operating practice and pilot tech- 
nique designed to help lessen aircraft 
noise. We are examining every possible 
avenue of research to devise new and 


more effective noise suppression meth- 
ods. 

“Now, with the formation of the Na- 
tional Aircraft Noise Abatement Coun- 
cil, we have joined our efforts to 
strengthen our attack on the problem, 
and we need the support and good wil! 
of all elements concerned. Invitations 
are being extended by the Council t» 
other interested groups in the ever 
they wish to participate in and cor 
tribute to this effort.” 

The National Aircraft Noise Abate 
ment Council will have as its principa 
objectives: 

» To encourage the development o 
new techniques, research, and improve 
ment of methods of aircraft operation 
affecting aircraft noise abatement. 

» To provide industry, managemen 
and other interested agencies an 
groups with information on noise abate 
ment activities. 

The Council also will be prepare 
to assist local noise abatement group 
by acting as a central source of infor 
mation and experience, and by provid 
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ig liaison between these groups and 
ther interested groups and Gov- 
‘nment agencies. Upon request, al- 
1ough the Council itself will not be 
ctive locally in combatting noise prob- 
‘ms, it will assist in the establishment 
f local noise abatement organizations. 
Aircraft noise in our airport com- 
\unities is a problem that has long 
een a deep concern of everyone in 
viation. 

The introduction of each successive 
eneration of larger aircraft and the 


encroachment of housing into areas 


ormerly far out of the city limits, have 
aggravated the situation. 

Now with the introduction of jets— 
even though the noise they produce is 
actually no greater and sometimes even 
less than the noise produced by some 
piston engines—the noise problem has 
become acute in many areas. 

The formation of the National Air- 
craft Noise Abatement Committee is 
recognition of the industry-wide re- 
sponsibility and need in this respect. 


Noise Abatement Nerve Center 

By working with local noise abate- 
ment organizations, the Council will, by 
serving as a central source of experi- 
ence and information, help to attack 
the problem on a nationwide basis. By 
this means, every operational procedure 
and technique which can help lessen 
aircraft noise can be put into effect in 
local communities. 

The need for such a national organi- 
ation to coordinate the attack on the 
oise problem was pointed out by the 
"AA Administrator when he said: 

“The air carriers, the pilots, the air- 
ort operators, and the Government 
ave a clear and direct responsibility 
) act without delay to take all possi- 
le steps to minimize the aircraft noise 
vels in our airport communities. Noise 
batement activities on a national basis 
ith effective standards and procedures 
vust be directed towards the solution 
f this serious and vexing problem.” 

The Council is the answer to this 
‘quirement. 


Noise Reduction Methods 
A summary of a few of the facts in 
ie aircraft noise problem are as fol- 
WS: 
The problem of reducing aircraft 
oise is complicated and complex. 
Primarily, there are three basic meth- 
ds of reducing noise, with each meth- 
d offering a number of different pos- 
bilities. 
First, noise can be muffled at the 
surce by a noise suppressing device; 
‘cond, it can be muffled at the receiv- 

(Continued on Page 29, Col. 2) 
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“Good Sound Abatement Approach” 


By Tom Towers 
Director, Los Angeles Sound Abatement Coordinating Committee 


Pilot cooperation is one of the 
most essential elements in the suc- 
cess of any Jet Age sound abatement 
program. 

This I have learned conclusively 
after serving as Director of the Los 
Angeles Sound Abatement Coor- 
dinating Committee since last August 
17. 

Without pilot cooperation and in- 
terest any program designed to re- 
duce the unpleasant sounds made by 
today’s turbine- powered transports to 
an extent compatible with safe flying 
practices is quite likely to fail or — 
at least — be seriously impeded. 

The interest and desire of pilots of 
jet transports to cooperate in the 
LASACC program at LAX has been 
one of the most gratifying aspects of 
my current assignment. 

Like any average individual, pilots 
like to be complimented on a job 
well done. It is a moral and natural 
reaction of human nature. 

The sincerely spoken “good land- 
ing, Captain,” has never failed to 


o bring an equally sincere “thank you” 


in response. 

Pilots at all levels of air trans- 
portation still take a great deal of 
understandable pride in executing a 
“no-bounce” touchdown, even after 


_ accumulating 15-20,000 hours in the 


: air. 


In the LAX sound abatement pro- 
gram, the corollary of a “good land- 
ing” comment is the “good sound 


2 abatement approach” or the “good 
/ sound abatement departure.” 


At this point it would be fitting to 
pose this question: 

How can it be determined that a 
jet transport pilot makes a good 
sound abatement approach or take- 


: off? 


There are several ways that this 


=. can be determined. 


First, it should be noted that when 
the LASACC’s program was estab- 


y lished last year, the men who operate 





the jets were asked to fly the “high” 
side of the ILS glide slope under 
VFR conditions, day and night. 
They responded favorably to this 
request and as they acquired time in 
the jets, and when VFR conditions 
existed, they flew “high” on the glide 


slope on approach. This type of co- 
operation produced well - received 
sound abatement results which were 
— and are — reflected in an appreci- 
able drop in complaint calls. 
Although to pilots, it may some- 
times seem like it, not all residents 
under the LAX approach and de- 
parture corridors complain constantly 
about jet transport operations. 
Some have been gracious enough 
to compliment a pilot when he has 
executed a good sound abatement 
approach or departure. Such com- 
pliments are usually directed to the 


LASACC office after which the flight 





is identified by calling the control / 


tower. 

When possible, the pilot is asked 
to call the LASACC office. He is 
then told of the compliment that has 
been voiced on his flying technique 


and in return is asked routine ques- 
tions as to gross weight, speed, etc. © 


If it is not possible to contact him 
by telephone, he usually receives a 
letter at his home in due course, out- 
lining the nature of the compliment. 

Pilots have reacted to this follow- 
up procedure in a normal, human 
manner. Suffice it is to say that they 
like to be told when they do a good 
job of work. The cooperation of 
pilots in the LAX sound abatement 
project is needed and appreciated. 

Through the Air Line Pilots 
Association regional office in Los 
Angeles, arrangements have been 
made to speak briefly to LAX-based 
pilots at their regular ALPA council 
meeting where we can assure them 
of this. 

The overall sound abatement prob- 
lem is explained with the use of 
charts and graphs and a sincere 
“thank you” is offered them for their 
overall cooperation. At such meet- 
ings, I stress that under no circum- 
stance should a pilot compromise 
safety in flight at the expense of 
sound abatement. 

From my personal associations and 
contacts with LAX jet and piston 
pilots, I have come to this single 
conclusion: 

They are dedicated human beings. 
Give them the facts of a problem 
and they will do their utmost to 
cooperate. 








"To Foam Or Not To Foam" 


Adapted from an article 


By Jack T. LeBarron 


Associate Editor, APPROACH MAGAZINE 


HEN an aircraft makes a forced 

landing, it is news. When a foam 
strip has been laid down on the run- 
wav before the aircraft lands, it’s even 
bigger news. Publicity has glorified the 
technique of using foam all out of pro- 
portion to the proven value that is 
derived from its use. 

Analysis of the limited available data 
indicates that the benefits derived from 
the use of foam are to some degree 
conjecture. To evaluate the technique 
it is necessary to apply the small 
amount of test data, to analyze impact 
behavior from actual forced landings 
where foam has and has not been used, 
and to relate the use of foam for this 
purpose to its known qualities as a fire 
extinguishing medium. 

Initial confusion is the rule rather 
than the exception where foaming the 
runway is suggested. It has become ob- 
vious that there are conflicting opinions 
concerning the best procedures. 

An explanation for the conflicting 
opinions may stem from the fact that 
foaming the runway for emergency 
landings is a relatively new technique. 
Secondly, the use of foam at one single 
field is so infrequent as to make it 
appear unnecessary to put instructions 
on paper. 

While fire-fighting foam has been as- 
suming a new function, the reason for 
its use has also undergone a gradual 
but important change. The first use of 
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water or foam had been merely to 
eliminate friction between runway and 
a cocked nosewheel but it began to be 
talked about in terms of fire protection. 
Speculation and attention centered on 
belly landings and “nose gear-up” land- 
ings with the thought that sparks and 
fires would be reduced or smothered 
during the slide. 


The Real Question 

This is the real core of the question, 
‘To foam or not to foam.” Unfor- 
tunately it is also the part which cannot 
be answered with a quick “yes” or 
“no.” Due to the numerous variables 
present in any emergency landing, there 
is little chance of positively and ac- 
curately predicting the usefulness of 
foam in any given emergency. 

A tentative statement by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association says 
a foamed runway is not of proven 
value as a means of reducing the likeli- 
hood of fire following impact nor is it 
of proven value as a means of mitigat- 
ing the extent of damage to an aircraft 
making a wheels-up landing. 

However, during the past year the 
Naval Research Laboratory has been 
testing the fire-killing qualities of a 
foamed runway and the team of ex- 
perts have come up with a general, but 
informative statement: 

“Where there is likelihood of fuel 
source ignition from friction produced 
sparks on contacting a runway, the use 





of a correctly laid blanket of foam as 
a landing area can decrease the pos- 
sibility of a fire from this source, by a 
significant factor in most cases.” 

One of the first things which came 
out of a study of available records and 
material was the absence of fatalities 
and low injury rate to personnel in 
“wheels-up” landings on runways, fo! 
both bare and foamed surfaces. It fol- 
lows that the primary objectives and 
benefits of foaming a runway can be 
viewed in terms of reduction of aircraf 
damage rather than protection of life 
This is true insofar as normal fire fight- 
ing and crash facilities are not com 
promised by the foaming operation. 


Foamed Runway Benefits 

There appear to be four possibl 
benefits from a foamed runway. 

» Reducing the extent of damage t 
an aircraft by cushioning the contac 
between airframe and runway. 

>» Reducing the coefficient of frictio: 
and thus decrease (by permitting slij 
page) either the deceleration forces in 
posed on the plane and its occupant 
or its tendency to swerve. 

>» Reducing the friction spark haz 
ard which is known to exist on certai 
dry runways and which constitutes 
possible ignition source following in 
pact-imposed damages to duel tanks o 
system. 

» Reducing the extent of fire hazar 
from a fuel spill following impact 
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imposed damage. 

A fifth benefit may result from mark- 
ing, unmistakably with a high-visibility 
material (as the foam is), the pre-select- 
-d area for emergency landing of 
‘rippled aircraft. 

A ratio of one fire per every five 
velly landings on dry runways is in 
striking contrast to the record for foam 

16 and 24 landings per fire) and at 
first glance you might say “there goes 
the ball game” in favor of foam. One 
point however, throws the whole ques- 
tion open again. In cases where a land- 
ing on foam was made, the pilot was 
able to rid the aircraft of excess fuel, 
either by burning down, or dumping. 
On the other hand, the great majority 
of belly landings on dry runways were 
inadvertent ‘“‘wheels-up”’—the embar- 
rassing “forgot to put the gear handle 
down” type. 

Question: Was foam responsible for 
the small percentage of fires? Or was 
it the light fuel load? Perhaps both 
factors helped, and if so, to what de- 
gree was each responsible? There are 
no authoritative answers. On the nega- 
tive side there is an opinion that the 
only advantages. are psychological; the 
pilot feels that everything possible has 
been done to help him. This may be 
the clue which will tip a decision in 
favor of a foamed runway: The pilots 
like it. Representative, but slightly 
more enthusiastic than usual, is this 
pilot statement: “To the person who 
first thought of putting foam on the 
unway for a controlled crash landing 
[ say, “Thank you!’ ” 


The Decision To Foam 

In each decision on whether to use 
oam, the judgment of a number of 
eople is involved but each emergency 
s unique in itself and in general. 

Discovery of trouble generally begins 
vith the pilot, though there are occa- 
ions when air controllers may alert the 
jilot of an unsafe condition. Discover- 
ng the trouble sets the stage but does 
iot begin the operation. Re-cycling the 
ear or going through the emergency 
wocedures, may finally correct a mal- 
inction, but then again, it may not. 
There is a point at which the pilot 
lust announce his difficulty, alerting 
round personnel to the possibilities of 

belly landing, even though he con- 
inues his attempts to get the gear 
own. 

First consideration then, is an esti- 
iate of the hours and minutes of fuel 
emaining. All preparations hinge on 
his 1tem. 

The crash trucks require a basic time 
o lay the foam. Another length of time 
s needed to replenish the trucks with 
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foam concentrate and water. A third 
period must be allowed for them to 
return to standby positions near the 
runway. The total is the time for the 
complete operation. Facilities and lay- 
out vary at each airfield so it is im- 
possible to set up a figure to cover all 
stations. Pre-planning with practice 
drills is one of the strong recommenda- 
tions made by the aviation committee 
of the NFPA. 

Only meager information on this sub- 
ject is available from past occurrences. 
Few accident reports or crash and fire 
reports include or discuss the “time re- 
quired” to complete the foaming. 

However quickly the job is done, the 
depth of the foam being laid must be 
kept firmly in mind. Test results ob- 
tained by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory indicate that an integral foam 
blanket of two inches in depth is re- 
quired to do an effective job. Because 
of this required depth, the rate of ap- 
plication will be slowed down. 

Maximum runway area which can be 
covered to a 2-inch depth with a large 
crash truck is 4,800 square feet per 
minute or a total of 10,000 square feet 
per load. To obtain the required depth 
a 40-foot wide strip can be laid at a 
rate of only 120 feet per minute or a 
total of 240 feet of runway length per 
load. 

Knowing the approximate time re- 
quired to complete a foam strip gives a 
double value. The value is obvious 
when the aircraft fuel state is low. 
“Under no condition,’ says one au- 
thority, “should a foam _ protective 
blanket be applied to a runway if time 
limitations or physical conditions would 
prevent all available vehicles from be- 
ing fully operational at time of the 
actual touchdown. . . .” 


Limit Of Effectiveness 

On the other hand, when the land- 
ing is to be delayed, the foam should 
not be laid too early. There is a time 
limit on the effectiveness of the blanket 
but various estimates run from one to 
six hours. Rapid evaporation of water 
reduces the time, thus temperature, 
humidity, and wind are all factors. 

The known approximate time to 
ready the runway can be used this way. 
Subtract it from the pilot’s estimated 
time of landing and you come up with 
a target time to start the trucks toward 
the runway. Of course it is imperative 
that the pilot monitor his remaining 
fuel and revise his landing time as 
needed. 


Aircraft Configuration 
If the fuel state is the first factor to 
be considered, the configuration of the 
aircraft must be accounted second in 


importance. There are only four pos- 
sible combinations of gear malfunction: 
all gear up, nose gear up, one main 
gear up, and main gear up with nose 
wheel extended, but details of the land- 
ing will vary slightly with each con- 
figuration. 

In all these items the advice and ex- 
perience of airport personnel is highly 
useful and their recommendations, 
based on more intimate knowledge of 
the specific aircraft concerned, can add 
refinements to the airfield’s foam tech- 
nique. 

Belly Landings 

Now comes the matter of dimension 
and location of the foam pattern on the 
runway. A wide variety of aircraft has 
been involved in this type occurrence 
but a few rules apply to all of them. 
(At present, studies are being conduct- 
ed into the feasibility of using field 
arresting gear on commercial airliners 
forced to make a wheels-up landing.) 

First, don’t waste foam by starting 
too near the threshold or touchdown 
end of the runway. Normal approach 
speeds should be used but even if the 
pilot aims for a normal touchdown 
point with the landing gear retracted, 
first contact will be further down the 
runway than expected. A slight float- 
ing from ground effect will also tend 
to add distance to the touchdown. 
Thus, the first thousand feet at least, 
need not be foamed. 


There are too things the pilot should 
strive for in a belly landing. One is a 
smooth touchdown and the other is to 
make first contact in the foam area. It 
does not appear that the touchdown 
offers any difficulty. With few excep- 
tions, the pilots experiencing a wheels- 
up landing have remarked on the ab- 
sence of any touchdown shock. 

As to the importance of making the 
touchdown in the foam, tests show that 
if spilled fuel is ignited by touchdown 
and sparking on a dry runway, merely 
sliding into the foam cannot extinguish 
a fire. 

The length of the foam strip is of 
course, going to be linked to the esti- 
mated distance the aircraft will slide. 

There was no material on this aspect 
readily available but a second look at 
the wheels-up landings gave some in- 
formation—using both inadvertent and 
emergency landings on foam. While 
average slide distances were. charted, 
another interesting generality also re- 
sulted. In several accidents there had 
been speculation that the distance on 
foam would be appreciably greater 
than on a dry runway. A comparison 
of the two groups showed this was not 
so; whether dry or foamed, the slide 
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distance will be roughly the same. En- 
gineers found only a five per cent dif- 
ference in sliding between a foamed 
strip and a dry concrete runway. 

Of course these figures cannot be 
guaranteed and must be considered 
simply as a guide. At any rate, they 
are the most practical and realistic ones 
which could be found. 


Heavy Multi-Engine Aircraft 

For heavy multi-engine aircraft, such 
as four-engine transports, insufficient 
information was available to find an 
average. Some individual cases do at 
least provide a slim handhold for the 
man who needs to issue an order to the 
crash crew. For example, a DC-7 will 
average a slide distance of 2500 feet. 

Foliowing a DC-7 wheels-up landing 
a civilian group recommended the fol- 
lowing minimum foam strip: “At least 
60 feet wide, four inches thick, and at 
least 2,000 feet long, or one-half the 
landing distance at maximum landing 
weight. Foam should start at a point 
1,500 feet from the runway threshold, 
or for runways greater than 6,000 feet, 
at a point one-quarter the runway 
length from the threshold. . . .” 

Air Force experience with jet bomb- 
ers has produced a rule of thumb which 
may provide some guidance for com- 
mercial jet belly landing. This recom- 
mended foam pattern is 3,000 feet long, 
starting 2,000 feet from the approach 
end. 

Foam Dimensions 

The ideal operation has been de- 
scribed as one where the aircraft 
touches down in foam and stops before 
reaching the end of the blanket. It 
would be difficult to achieve this in 
every case without flooding the airport 
with foam, but reasonable success can 
be gained by taking the average slide 
distance and adding from two to four 
hundred feet (or whatever time per- 
mits) for the total foam strip. 

For large multi-engine aircraft, a 
pattern as wide as the distance be- 













tween ‘the outboard engines plus 10 
feet on each side is recommended. 

If there is time, or a desire to in- 
crease the width, the “runout” end of 
the foam strip should receive first at- 
tention. In the early stage of the slide 
there is some directional control from 
the rudder. Toward the end there is 
none and a swerve sometimes develops, 
enough to move the aircraft close to the 
edge of the runway. 

Whatever is done in regards to 
length, width and starting point of the 
foam, it must be relayed to the pilot 
of the distressed aircraft. Normal com- 
munications through the tower will be 
used in the initial contacts but during 
the final phase of the operation the use 
of a runway portable has proven su- 
perior. A pilot, acting as LSO, is able 
to provide better advisory information 
as the aircraft nears the runway and 
foam. This assistance is especially help- 
ful at night. 

Marking the beginning of the foam 
with a vehicle parked near the runway 
is another bit of assistance to the pilot. 
At night the vehicle can be parked so 
the lights shine across the runway. 

A gear-up landing will always foul a 
runway. Even if the crash crew never 
worked more swiftly and efficiently, it 
may be too long for low state jets. Now 
consider that a belly slide is shorter 
than a normal landing roll and you 
come up with the interesting possibility 
of using a non-duty runway for the 
emergency landing on foam, even if it 
might be too short for normal jet op- 
erations. 


Nose Wheel Retracted 

With the nose wheel retracted or 
trailing, and where arresting gear will 
not be used, the nose is held off the 
runway until the speed drops about 20 
to 30 knots below the touchdown speed. 
As a general rule the nose should be 
lowered gently to the runway before 
elevator effectiveness is completely lost 
to prevent a sudden uncontrolled im- 


pact. This is true even if the foam has 
not been reached. It is of interest to 
note that this type emergency has 
caused limited or minor damage in 
about half the cases. 


There is no need to modify the nor- 
mal VFR approach, either in speed or 
touchdown point, when landing with- 
out a nose wheel. The crash crew 
should start foaming at least 2,000 feet 
from the approach end of the runway 
and if time is a factor, the strip can be 
begun 3,000 feet from the approach 
end without compromising the foaming 
operation. Actually, from the evidence 
at hand, if the pilot touches down from 
500 to a 1,000 feet past the threshold 
it appears the 3,000-foot figure has 
some advantages. Even if the nose 
should be lowered before reaching the 
foam, friction pressure will normally be 
lighter than at the end of the slide 
where the full weight of the aircraft is 
on the nose section. 

Jets and large multi-engine prop 
types will require at least 2,000 feet. 
Here again it is hard to pinpoint a dis- 
stance which will apply in every case 
and the 2,000 feet will simply take care 
of most aircraft. 

Rudder and brakes allow some direc- 
tional control so a narrow strip of foam 
is practical; but at least 10 to 15 feet 
allows for more error in lineup. 


If a wider strip is deemed necessary 
it may be used without fear of com- 
promising braking action. Air Force 
tests indicate there is a loss of only 
three per cent in tractive efficiency 
from foam on a concrete surface. This 
information is of interest where there 
is a question of allowing aircraft to 
land before foam can be removed from 
the runway. 


Trouble with the main landing geai 
runs through many variations, rangin; 
from a blown tire to instances wher: 
one gear is fully retracted. There is : 
need to narrow this general subject int: 
several categories which are mor 
easily handled. A natural division come 
with the question of whether or not the 
malfunctioning gear offered any sup 
port in the landing roll. Thus a landin; 
gear strut, broken off at the axle bu 
locked down, would be considered fo 
the purpose of this article as offerin; 
support in the landing. 

This leaves a category where th: 
gear offered no support; wheel full 
retracted, gear trailing, “unsafe” indi 
cation (possible complete collapse o1 
touchdown) or hanging free with th: 
drag links broken. 

Such a landing is significantly dif 
ferent from a belly landing or nose 
wheel-up landing. When one main gea 
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s up, the path and actions of the air- 
raft are more unpredictable. Some- 
hing you can predict at least, is a 
swerve in the rollout. It may be a 
zentle arcing to the side of the runway 
1 a dust-raising- ground loop. The 
plane might stop on the edge of the 


runway or go limping cross-country like 


» wounded bird who refuses to give up. 

One similarity with the belly landing 
is the low injury/fatality rate connected 
with previous “one up and two down” 
andings. However, the possibilities of 
yilot injury appear to be greater due to 
the unpredictable aspect of the landing 
oll. Almost invariably the aircraft will 
swerve to the side which has the mal- 
unctioning main gear; left gear up, 
swerve to the left, etc. Therefore the 
nature of the terrain next to the runway 
and the proximity of obstacles and 
positioning of crash equipment must be 
taken into account. 


Main Gear Up—Nose Extended 

Landings where only the nose wheel 
is extended and the main gear is up, 
re infrequent but not unusual. Past 
experience shows they may be handled 
the same as a belly landing, as far as 
foaming is concerned. 

If for example, the aircraft is fore- 
cast to go to the left, what sort of 
zround lies on that side of the runway? 
[s it level or steeply sloping, rough, 
smooth, dry or swampy? Any ditches, 
holes or embankments? Are hangars, 
parked aircraft or fuel pits nearby? 
Most of the pilots involved in these 
werves commented on the complete 
ack of directional control once the 
ving drops—there’s little you can do if 
he aircraft heads toward something 
mmobile. 

In the event that a swerve off the 
luty runway would be highly undesir- 
ble and no other suitable runway is 
vailable, an alternate choice is a belly 
nding with all gear retracted. 

At the present there is insufficient 
nformation to recommend one tech- 
ique over the other as regards dam- 
ge to the aircraft and the choice of a 
relly landing stems from a desire to 
linimize any possible hazard to per- 
onnel. 

All this may seem far removed from 
he subject of foaming a runway for 
mergency landings but now, when it is 
ought up again, you can begin to see 
hat foam is of little practical value 
or a landing with one main gear up. 
Jnly when the aircraft wingtip begins 
o drag does the foam get into action 
ind this area of contact is small. Un- 
ess the complete width of the runway 
s foamed, the wingtip is soon back on 
lry concrete as the aircraft swerves to- 
vard the dragging wing. 
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Where will the aircraft leave the run- 
way? This is really unpredictable. 

Here is an appropriate spot to note 
a difference between “one main gear 
up” landings and those where the dis- 
abled gear offered some support in the 
rollout. In fact, the amount of swerve 
after touchdown seems to be linked to 
the condition of the disabled gear; the 
closer the gear to a normal condition, 
the less the severity of the swerve. In- 
creased directional control through 
wheel braking accounts for part of this 
fact. 

Compared to a landing where run- 
way contact on the disabled side is 
made by a wingtip, foam may be of 
more value when a portion of the dis- 
abled landing gear (brake assembly, 
axle, sheared strut) is sliding on the 
runway. This is, in theory, due to the 
type of metal (steel versus aluminum) 
in contact with the runway and the 
associated friction sparks plus the prox- 
imity of hydraulic lines. 

Once the landing portion of the 
emergency is over, that is, when the air- 
craft stops and the crew retreats from 
the cockpit, the crash crews move in. 
What happens then seems to depend 
on the individual crash crew. In a 
series of accident reports of the same 
type, where no fires were reported, 
there were photographs of planes with 
no foam on them, partially foamed air- 
craft, and dripping, foam-covered hulks 
which only resemble airplanes. 


Maintenance Procedures 

After an emergency landing, some of 
the factors which will influence foam 
removal and maintenance procedures 
are position of jet intakes (wing or 
fuselage), type of gear malfunction 
(possible foreign object damage from 
sliding on the nose or a swerve off the 


runway into the dirt), and placement 
of foam on the aircraft by the crash 
crew. So far as is known at present, it 
remains for the individual unit to de- 
cide on appropriate engine treatment. 

As a matter of fact, “local option” 
or decision applies to much of the 
foamed runway story. Even with fur- 
ther accumulation of knowledge and 
experience there are some aspects which 
can hardly be reduced to a rigid, me- 
chanical procedure. The variables in- 
volved make no two situations exactly 
alike, but from evidence distilled out of 
numerous tests and previous emergency 
landings, it is possible to draw some 
brief and general conclusions. 

Of the possible benefits from a 
foamed runway previously discussed, 
two can be eliminated. Foam itself can- 
not reduce damage by “cushioning” the 
contact between airframe and runway. 
Neither can it materially reduce de- 
celeration and swerving forces by per- 
mitting “slippage.” 

>» Absence of foam in a runway 
does not automatically eliminate the 
chances of a successful (no fire) emer- 
gency landing but a correctly laid foam 
strip decreases the possibility of a fuel 
fire from friction sparks. 

>» Foam should not be laid if normal 
crash rescue or fire-fighting capabilities 
of the station will be compromised by 
the operation. 

>» The type of landing gear mal- 
function will determine the desirability 
of laying a foam strip, as well as influ- 
ence the dimensions and location of the 
strip. 

Guide lines for emergency landings 
can be improved but as always, there is 
no substitute for clear-headed, timely 
and accurate action in the cockpit and 
on the ground. > 
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By Glenn L. Bryan, Ph. D., and Joseph W. Rigney, Ph. D. 


Reprinted from AEROSPACE MAGAZINE 


NDERSTANDING passenger 
emotions is becoming increasingly 
important. Not only are more people 
traveling by air, but each new genera- 
tion of transports is capable of carry- 
ing greater numbers. A brief investiga- 
tion of today’s passenger behavior was 
conducted in an effort to forecast the 
nature and extent of passenger prob- 
lems in tomorrow’s air lines. Steward- 
esses who fly with air line passengers 
have a unique opportunity to observe 
them. Therefore, stewardesses were 
asked to contribute information based 
on their experience. Data reported 
here was obtained from these young 
women by (1) informal interviews and 
(2) by questionnaires. 
One Hundred and fifty-six steward- 
esses' from the three major air lines 
operating out of Los Angeles completed 
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the questionnaire forms. As a group, 
they had served a median time of 33 
months, probably somewhat longer 
than the average. Twenty-nine had reg- 
ularly served on long flights over water. 
Almost all of them indicated that they 
had been present as a stewardess dur- 
ing some emergency, major or minor. 

The questionnaire itself consisted of 
three parts. The first four items were 
biographic in nature. The next thirty- 
seven were of the opinion survey type. 
The final fourteen items sought de- 
scriptions concerning the most extreme 
passenger behavior the stewardess had 
witnessed, and a description of the sit- 
uation in which it occurred. Sample 
items are shown in Figure 1. 


Stewardesses Questioned 
The questionnaires were completed 


voluntarily and anonymously. They 
were distributed and collected by the 
chief stewardess for each air line in 
the survey. In tallying the responses to 
the items, the decision was made to 
interpret only those alternatives in the 
opinion survey which evoked consistent 
responses with frequencies significant 
beyond the .05 level. Nineteen of the 
thirty-seven opinionnaire items exceed- 
ed this interpretability criterion. The 
results obtained from the opinion sur- 
vey portion of the questionnaire per- 
mit the following general statements: 

First of all, despite the fact that 
being an air line passenger throws one 
into continued close contact with a 
sizable number of total strangers with 
widely varied backgrounds and inter- 
ests, most passengers are well-behaved. 
However, the group nature of the en- 
terprise does seem to influence the be- 
havior of individuals in minor ways. 
For example, young men traveling in 
groups are more likely to create dis- 
turbances than similar individuals trav- 
eling alone. Men traveling in groups 
are more likely to make suggestive 
proposals to stewardesses than are men 
traveling singly. But, it should be em- 
phasized that most of the hostesses re- 
garded these proposals as good-natured 
banter rather than improper advances. 
As a final point regarding social facilia- 
tion, two-thirds of the hostesses: felt 
that one or two people were usually 
responsible for setting the emotional 
tone for the entire cabin during a flight. 
Many felt this could be accomplished 
indirectly by the hostess herself. 

A second general conclusion is that 
air line passengers behave much the 
same in the air as they would on the 
ground. For example, during prelimin- 
ary interviews, it was suggested that 
some passengers resembled the fabled 
henpecked husband who was a tyrant 
at the office. Consequently, a numbe 
of items relating to this point were in- 
cluded in the opinion survey. The re- 
sults of the survey gave very little 
support to the idea that “mousey’ 
males become tigers when they pur- 
chase an air line ticket. In general 
there was little evidence of drastic 
shifts in one’s personality as a conse 
quence of becoming a passenger. (O 
course, this has to be a guess since 
there was no controlled opportunity t« 
compare their behavior in the air anc 
in other circumstances. ) 


Group Tendancies 
There is an exception to this generali 
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vation. Air line passengers as a group 
end to behave in a very dependent 
‘ashion. Many ask the stewardess’s per- 
nission to do things that are obviously 
ill right or ask questions they could 
iunswer for themselves. These feelings 
f dependence have been exploited in 
in emergncy, when anxiety has been 
lissipated by a few confident words 
rom the aircraft captain, and emergen- 
y instructions given by the hostesses 
have been followed unquestioningly. 
The data revealed only minor sex- 
elated differences with respect to be- 
iavior and emotionality. On the speci- 
fic points covered by the survey, it ap- 
pears that members of the fair sex are 
zood passengers. The principal differ- 
ences found between the behavior of 
the two groups are the tendencies of 
men to get friendly, to prefer liquor as 
a beverage, and to complain that they 
have not been served enough drinks. 
One hundred and fifty-six instances 
of extreme emotional behavior were 
collected. As shown in Table I, fear 
was the most frequently mentioned 
emotion. Three types of fear were dis- 
tinguishable in the incidents recounted. 


























Table I. Types of emotion displayed 
by passengers in 156 reported in- 
cidents. 

Fear: 67 Cases 


Sources of fear: 
Chronic fear ............. 28 


PURSE MG: 2b aa she se see am 10 
TUNDUlERLE 2... «6 eed ie 11 
Real emergency ........... 12 
NED viascjcataeraeeeeanes 6 


Anger: 57 Cases 
Sources of anger: 
Excessive use of alcohol.... 
POGT SERVICE ..oiidiiis cuwaic sien 
Hostile Personality traits... 
Personal frustration ....... 


Sorrow: 11 Cases 
Other: 21 Cases 
Table II. Action of intervening 


Stewardess in 86 per cent of 

156 reported passenger inci 

dents in flight. 
Reason 
Threaten 
ae 
fe Perera ret 
Se Ren Care Ma Pre Re eer 
Render First Aid........... 


1 The terms stewardess and hostess are used inter- 
hangeably in this paper. 
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There were thirty-eight cases of fear 
(twenty-eight chronic fear of flying and 
ten first flight) which showed up with- 
out any precipitating reason; that is, 
the aircraft was operating normally, 
and flying conditions were good. There 
were eleven cases of acute fear during 
turbulence when danger was assumed 
to be present. There were twelve cases 
of fear during true emergency when 
danger actually was present. There ap- 
peared to be some tendency for chronic 
fear to become controlled as the flight 
progressed. However, not all passengers 
were able to endure it that long. In 
one incident, just as the plane was 
about to take off, a middle-aged male 
passenger opened an emergency win- 
dow, jumped out of the aircraft, and 
ran back to the terminal. 


Anger was mentioned almost as often 
as was fear (fifty-seven cases). The 
bulk of the nineteen serious incidents 
involving cursing and_ fighting 
were associated with excessive drink- 
ing. For the most part, the passengers 
involved had brought their own alcohol 
aboard, either external to their persons 
or otherwise. In sixteen other incidents, 
the passenger was angered because of 
treatment allegedly received from the 
air lines. Twelve of the obstreperious 
characters were judged just “hard to 
please and easy to rile.” Ten were laden 
with troubles unrelated to the flight. A 
classic case of this type was reported by 
one stewardess. 

The passenger was irate with people 
in general that day. He had had con- 
firmed space in one flight but had not 
checked in, and had lost his seat. His 
baggage had been lost. His secretary 
was pregnant. His wife had left him. 
And, he had not slept in four nights. 
He felt better after talking and eating 
lunch. 

There is a special kind of trouble 
that passengers bring aboard with 
them. To a certain extent, air lines are 
especially likely to encounter this 
problem, due to the fact that they are 
uniquely capable of swiftly transport- 
ing people over vast distances. The 
trouble referred to here is death in 
the family. Eleven incidents of uncon- 
trollable grief associated with the death 
of a loved one were related. In addi- 
tion, several of the incidents of ex- 
treme and unreasonable fear occurred 
when people who were afraid to fly 
were compelled to do so because of 
death or illness in the family. This 
group of passengers will probably al- 
ways require special handling and sup- 
port. 

Emotional Situations 

Finally, twenty-one situations that 


provoked strong emotions are worthy 
of mention even though they can occur 
anywhere and are not specifically re- 
lated to flying. It is important to recog- 
nize that such incidents also occur in 
flight. As example of this: A man died 
in flight and his wife was grief-stricken. 
A feverish child developed convulsions, 
and his mother was terrified. Several 
epileptic seizures and phychotic epi- 
sodes were reported. 

Table II indicates the actions taken 
by the stewardesses in an effort to 
counter the hyper-emotional behavior 
of the passengers in the incidents de- 
scribed. In 86 per cent of the cases, the 
stewardess intervened. Usually she tried 
to reason with the passenger, placate 
him, or distract him. In some cases, 
it was necessary to become stern and 
threaten him with punishment (which 
included the threat of calling the cap- 
tain). In 19 per cent of the cases the 
captain actually was summoned. By 
and large, the stewardess’s actions 
caused the passenger to regain control 
of his emotions. 

So it seems that stewardesses are 
dealing rather well with passenger emo- 
tions at the present time. What about 
the future? What is the most reason- 
able prediction for the era when planes 
travel even faster and carry even larg- 
er numbers of passengers? What may 
we expect from the passengers of that 
era? 

What About The Future? 

Probably passenger behavior and 
emotions will be less of a problem in 
the future than now. This is based 
upon the assumption that future air- 
craft will be quieter and more stable. 
They will operate at greater distances 
from earth, so there will be even 
fewer sensations of motion. Many of 
the flights will be swifter; hence, the 
passengers will be aboard for shorter 
periods of time. In addition, numerous 
non-stop flights will minimize takeoffs 
and landings, which seem to create 
more passenger anxiety than does 
cruising at altitude. Furthermore, serv- 
ice should continue to improve with 
the years, thus eliminating another 
cause of passenger misconduct. 

On the other hand, increases in the 
number of passengers aloft will increase 
the likelihood that one of them will 
become ill, have a baby, or die. Pro- 
vision will have to be made to cope 
with these situations. In any event, it 
appears that the presence of the friend- ¢ 
ly, efficient hostess to cheer up the 
grouch, calm the fearful, and serve as 
a mother surrogate in the face of 
actual danger will continue to be a 


requirement. rh) 
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Special Report: 





Department Of Defense Report 
On The Role Of MATS 
In Peace And War 


HIS report answers the President’s request for a study of 

the military role performed by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS) in peace and war. It sets forth a pro- 
posal for improving materially national airlift readiness. 
This proposal is based on investigations, analyses, and con- 
siderations of factors relating to the establishment and 
operation of MATS in its present form; the relationship of 
commercial carriers to the military airlift support opera- 
tions, and, most importantly, the military requirement for 
maintaining a ready airlift force. 

The report is based on the comprehensive review and 
analysis of date pertinent to airlift requirements and opera- 
tions of interest to the Department of Defense. It relies 
heavily on data made available to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense by the various elements of the Department 
of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It takes into 
account Congressional views as well as views formally pre- 
sented by the representatives of the air transportation in- 
dustry of the United States. 

While recognizing that a sizable amount of military air- 
lift capability is maintained outside of MATS, this report 
deals almost exclusively with MATS, its operations, its 
practices and its augmentation by commercial carriers. 

Considered in the report are the reasons for establish- 
ing MATS under the Single Manager concept. The ideal 
airlift situation from a military point of view is discussed as 
is the present operation of MATS. Because of its impor- 
tance to the military role of MATS, the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF) program is also analyzed. 


Conclusions 

Military Airlift Requirements. The size of MATS and 
the extent and nature of its operations are keyed to ap- 
proved military wartime airlift requirements. These require- 
ments break down into (1) critical or hardcore’ require- 
ments which because of their nature or the mission to be 
supported must move in military operated aircraft, and (2) 
other essential or civil eligible requirements which can move 
in either military or civil operated aircraft. 

Hardcore requirements are applicable in general war 
situations as well as situations short of general war. Satis- 
faction of hardcore requirements (general or limited war) 
is vital to the successful implementation of military strategy. 
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Therefore, MATS must possess adequate capability at all 
times to meet these requirements on an effective and timely 
basis. 

Commercial carriers do not now have adequate air 
cargo capability to accommodate those approved military 
airlift requirements which could move during emergencies 
in commercially operated transport aircraft.? 

MATS—Present Size and Operations. MATS should 
consist of a modern military air transport nucleus (hard- 
core) capable of meeting effectively those airlift require- 
ments which by nature and timing must be moved by mili- 
tary aircraft. Its present airlift capability is considered 
quantitatively adequate to meet all planned (hardcore) 
requirements. There are qualitative deficiencies in military 
airlift capability, however, which can be overcome only 
through modernization. This modernization is essential and 
urgently required to (1) improve airlift effectiveness, and 
(2) reduce the cost of operation of the MATS portion of 
the total required airlift. 


In order to maintain a proper state of readiness, the 
MATS over-all system, including the functions of loading, 
unloading and maintenance, must be exercised at an appro- 
priate rate. It is in the national interest to use productively 
the airlift necessarily generated in maintaining a ready 
D-Day airlift force. MATS now has to plan to meet sizable 
volumes of military airlift requirements which are beyond 
the present capability of commercial carriers. However, as 
commercial carriers equip with modern long-range eco- 
nomical cargo aircraft, the situation will change and adjust- 
ment in the size of MATS can and should be made insofar 
as the increased civil lift can be available with certainty 
to meet emergency military requirements that can be han- 
dled by civil aircraft. The savings from such adjustments 
and reductions in commercial rates made possible by mod- 
ern economical cargo aircraft should largely offset any addi- 
tional cost that may be involved initially in making pro- 
gressively greater use of commercial carriers for the move- 
ment of routine logistical supply. 

1 Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned anc 
operated by military crews because of limiting physical characteristics such a 
size or dangerous properties. Included in this category are special military de 
ployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC post strike recover: 


mission, tactical deployments movement of missiles, special munitions, etc. 
2 These are the so-called ‘“‘civil eligible’? requirements. 
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Military Readiness. Existing deficiencies in cargo airlift 
capability adversely affect military readiness. There is not 
ufficient commercial cargo capability to accommodate the 
nilitary wartime traffic which could otherwise move in 
ommercial aircraft. The quantitative deficits in commer- 
‘ial capability to meet wartime needs are such that the 
ontinuity of the overseas pipeline cannot be assured in 
ases of emergency and forces whose operations are geared 
o airlift support may be deprived of airlift at a time of 
irgent need. To the degree practicable, therefore, regular 
e-supply service and routine personnel movements should 
ve to an increasing degree contracted to commercial car- 
iers to encourage the buildup of commercial cargo capa- 
vility. 

MATS Versus Commercial Airlift Utilization. The 
MATS versus commercial airlift utilization disagreement 
tems from adherence to normal procurement policies and 
yractices in obtaining commercial augmentation airlift, as 
well as MATS operations over routes parallel to those of 
comercial carriers. This problem involves CAB policy and 
small business considerations as well as Defense Department 
procurement policies. 

Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). The CRAF program 
has been rapidly maturing during the past 18 months and 
it appears that the basic groundwork has been done and 
more rapid progress is now assured. Major shortcomings 
remain, however, in that no provision is made for partial 
mobilization or use in conditions short of general war and 
some of the aircraft are not yet modified to CRAF stand- 
ards. 

Orientation of MATS. MATS should withdraw from 
routine channel operations to the extent that this function 
can be performed effectively and at reasonable cost by 
commercial carriers without detriment to the hard-core 
mission or unnecessary duplication of expenditures for air- 
lift service. MATS is presently reducing its operations by 
the elimination of three C-97 squadrons during the coming 
year. Further reductions and adjustments in the size and 
operations of MATS should be tied to (1) approved hard- 
core requirements; (2) a program for the replacement of 
MATS present piston aircraft with modern turbine-powered 
aircraft; and (3) the guaranteed availability at reasonable 
rates of modern, economical, long-range civil cargo aircraft 
0 support defense requirements. 

Procurement of Commercial Augmentation Airlift. Cur- 
ent airlift procurement policies and practices are not ac- 
omplishing the desired results in promoting a healthy 

rowth of United States overseas commercial cargo airlift 
apability. With Congressional approval, if necessary, they 
hould be better adapted to reflect the long-term interest 
f the Department of Defense in commercial airlift cap- 
bility required for effective and economical support of 
iilitary forces. 


Policies and practices should (1) encourage moderniza- 
ion and growth of commercial cargo capability; (2) insure 
ninterrupted commercial airlift service to the Department 
f Defense at all times; and (3) require that those carriers 
roviding augmentation airlift provide on request during 
mergencies a fixed percentage increase in airlift capability 
ver their normal commitment to MATS. 


Presidentially Approved Course of Action® 
1) That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime 
> insure its capability to meet approved military hard- 
ore* requirements in a general war and in situations short 
f general war, and such other military requirements as 
annot be met adequately by commercial carriers’ on an 
fective and timely basis. 
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2) That the modernization of MATS hardcore military 
airlift capability be undertaken in an orderly manner con- 
sistent with other military requirements and in keeping 
with the objectives of the paragraph above. 

3) That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly 
scheduled, fixed routes) operations be reduced on an orderly 
basis, consistent with assured commercial airlift capability 
at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical and effi- 
cient use, including realistic training, of the MATS capacity 
resulting from the provisions of Paragraph 1 above. 

4) That as commercial carriers make available modern, 
economical long-range cargo aircraft and as further orien- 
tation of MATS to the hardcore function is effected, in- 
creased use should be made of the services of such com- 
mercial carriers. 


5) That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign 
countries, commercial augmentation airlift procurement 
policies and practices be better adapted to the long-range 
Department of Defense requirements, so as to encourage 
and assist in sound economic growth, development, and 
maintenance of an increased air cargo capability; that there 
be explored the feasibility of: 


(1) Expanding the provisions of Paragraph 3 above to 
apply to other MATS operations in addition to routine 
channel traffic; 


(2) (a) Procuring commercial cargo airlift only from 
air carriers, as defined in Section 101 (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, and increasing the amount of such 
airlift obtained at tariff rates filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as distinguished from airlift obtained through the 
practice of advertising for bids, 

(b) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial car- 
riers be so moved; 

(3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS 
traffic; and 

(4) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traf- 
fic to those commercial carriers: 

a) Who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF) program; 

(b) Whose facilities and equipment are most advan- 
tageous to the emergency needs of the Department of De- 
fense; or 

(c) Who are demonstrating a willingness and ability to 
acquire uncompromised cargo aircraft; and that legislation 
be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment of any of 
the foregoing considered desirable. 


6. That since the development of long-range, economi- 
cal turbine-powered cargo aircraft is essential to MATS 
modernization and to long-range evolution of a modern 
civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be made for 
Defense and industry participation in the costs of such 
development. 


7. That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, 
contain provisions to insure the immediate availability of 
cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet military and mobil- 
ization requirements. 


8. That consideration be given to equipping certain Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard units with transport 
aircraft that might be available from MATS excesses as 
augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency. 


* Resulting from the report of the Department of Defense to the President. 

* Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned and 
operated by military crews because of special military considerations, security, 
or because of limiting physical characteristics such as size or dangerous proper- 
ties. Included in this category are special military deployments involving nuclear 
retaliatory forces, the post strike recovery mission, tactical deployments, 
movement of missiles, special munitions, etc. 

5 Wherever used herein, “commercial carriers’? means U. S.-owned commer- 
cial carriers. 
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9. That the roll of CRAF be re-examined with the ob- 
jective of insuring optimum effectiveness and _ responsive- 
ness of commercial airlift services to the Department’ of 
Defense under all conditions. 


Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 

Single Manager Operating Agency Airlift Service 

A. Establishment: The Secretary of Defense issued a di- 
rective® to establish airlift services under the Single Man- 
ager concept. This directive in its statement of purpose and 
objectives and again in its statement of general functions 
pointed to the fact that commercial airlift service is to be 
used to augment the airlift capacity of the agency MATS) 
as required in peacetime on a basis which will contribute 
to the sound economic development of an increased modern 
commercial airlift capacity and enhance the ability of 
commercial carriers to operate with maximum effective- 
ness in support of the military forces in time of war. This 
directive also points to the fact that the capability of com- 
mercial carriers is to be considered in determining the level 
of military airlift capability required. 

An important factor in the decision to establish airlift 
under the Single Manager concept was its diffusion within 
the military departments and the reliance placed by the 
services in wartime on a single source—the old MATS—for 
airlift service.” MATS—Single Manager Operating Agency 
for Airlift Service—was created in an effort to bolster air- 
lift readiness and improve the effectiveness and over-all 
economy of airlift support provided to the Armed Forces. 
Today the bulk of the long-range, strategic military airlift 
capability resides in MATS. However, there is considerable 
airlift capability maintained within the military services 
outside of MATS. 

Reference to the total number of aircraft assigned to 
MATS, as is vften the case when MATS is being pictured 
as the “world’s largest air line,” is misleading. Of the 1,245 
aircraft assigned to MATS, only 511 are in the common 
user or strategic airlift fleet. The majority of the remainder 
are not even transport configured, but rather are converted 
bombers, fighters, amphibians which are required in the 
mission of the MATS technical services. 

B. Mission: In creating the Single Manager for Airlift 
Service, one of the principal functions assigned to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and, in turn, to MATS was that of 
maintaining and operating a military airlift service system 
designed to maintain an adequate emergency readiness posi- 
tion and carry out realistic training programs. This function 
is the key to the MATS mission of providing airlift service 
as required to the Department of Defense under all condi- 
tions. 


Airlift For The Hardcore Mission 

Capability, Operation, Assignment, Augmentation 

The ideal airlift situation, from a purely military point 
of view, would be to maintain at all times within the Armed 
Forces the total capability to meet wartime requirements. 
This would obviously be wasteful for the national economy, 
particularly in view of the capability represented by the 
commercial carriers of the United States and their willing- 
ness to make such capability available to the Department of 
Defense. 

In the context of the philosophy of maintaining with- 
in the Armed Forces only the resources of capability essen- 
tial to the effective implementation of military strategy, 
MATS ideally should perform only the “hardcore mission” 
leaving to the commercial carriers the job of providing air- 
lift for routine logistic supply and normal personnel move- 
ments in conformance with criteria prescribed by the 
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Department of Defense. This is a realistic delineation be- 
tween military and commercial carriers for programming 
purposes. However, for peacetime operations economic con- 
siderations will dictate some adjustment. 

A. Capability: The amount of airlift capability required 
to be maintained in peacetime within the military services 
has long been in dispute. Part of the dispute stems from 
differences of opinion as to what is required, and part arises 
from the lack of clear definition of the role of military air- 
lift. 

Hardcore requirements for general or limited war can 
be calculated on a “sortie” basis. Therefore, determinations 
as to the amount of airlift capability to be maintained can 
be made with reasonable accuracy. This same accuracy is 
not possible under present MATS concepts wherein require- 
ments and capabilities are expressed in terms of ton and 
passenger miles and are based to a large extent on “factors” 
rather than specific detailed plans. 

The hardcore airlift mission usually has to be conduct- 
ed on a precision basis. In general war, it involves retalia- 
tory forces to a large extent. The necessity for meeting 
these requirements on an effective and timely basis is un- 
questioned. However, it appears unrealistic to plan to meet 
these hardcore requirements in general war on the basis 
of fitting them into regularly scheduled air line type opera- 
tions. For limited war situations, the fact that MATS is 
engaged in some channel traffic operations is beneficial be- 
cause it provides additional flexibility. However, if the 
primary emphasis is on channel operations as it is now, 
there could be disruptions in the case of emergencies in 
normal scheduled operations which military services depend 
on for regular logistic support. The severity of such dis- 
ruptions would depend on the nature and extent of the 
emergency. 

B. Operation: This peacetime operation of the hardcore 
airlift capability should be consistent with the required 
wartime operation. It should, therefore, be limited largely 
to training and support directly related to the hardcore 
mission. Ideally, it should be used only: (1) to deploy initial 
elements of strategic and tactical units in emergency; (2) to 
move such other traffic which because of its size, nature 
or characteristics requires military airlift; and (3) to main- 
tain the proficiency essential to precision implementation 
of emergency plans. In short, the military airlift must be 
ready to respond to both limited and general war emer- 
gencies with maximum effectiveness and timeliness. 

C. Assignment: The optimum assignment of military 
airlift capability from a user point of view would provide 
each bonafide military claimant for airlift with a precise 
amount and mix of airlift capability necessary to meet 
his requirements on the desired basis. Thus, each claimant 
would be able to plan on a specific amount of lift without 
fear of having it diverted from other tasks. However, this 
would preclude effective distribution and assignment of 
capability in actual war emergencies because of the dif- 
fusion of control that would result. More important, how- 
ever, over-all force mobility would be drastically reduced. 
The Single Manager for Airlift Service was established as a 
means of assuring adequate flexibility and mobility. 

D. Augmentation: Because of the nature of the hard. 
core requirements, it is desirable that augmentation of th¢ 
hardcore airlift capability come from within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Air Force Reserve and Air National Guarc 
units equipped with transport aircraft could serve bene- 

®DOD Directive 5160.2, December 7, 1956. 

™The Army was 100 per cent dependent on MATS for airlift; the Navy 
64 per cent; the Air Force, 87 per cent. (‘‘Single Manager Assignment for Air 


lift Service,’ Presentation by Raymond M. Kenney, Jr., OASD (S&L) befor: 
The Armed Forces Policy Council, September 18, 1956.) 
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icially in providing primary backup for the active military 
irlift force. 

The use of these units as “augmentation for the hard- 
ore military airlift force would offer several advantages; 
amely, (1) commercial carriers would need to perform 
nly a logistical support role; (2) a transport role for the 
\ir National Guard and Reserves would appear realistic; 
3) aircraft equipment problems now associated with these 
inits could be resolved quickly and with optimum economy 
hrough the use of aircraft made available by MATS; and 
4) in addition to these direct advantages, the use of the 
\ir Reserve and Air National Guard as augmenting airlift 
orces would contribute to the stability of airlift operations 
sutside of MATS as well as the role of commercial carriers. 


Military Air Transport Service 


Current Organization, Operations, Capability, Commercial 
Augmentation Airlift, and Growth 

A. Organization: The MATS airlift function is currently 
organized on a regional basis with the transport Air Forces 
having responsibilities for operations in particular areas. 
There is no distinction organizationally between the airlift 
roles of MATS, direct or indirect support of combat forces, 
hard-core or routine logistical airlift. 

B. Operations: The operations of MATS in peace as 
well as war are oriented primarily toward scheduled, fixed 
route, air line type operations. Under present MATS oper- 
ating concepts, disruption of the overseas logistic pipeline 
occurs whenever and to the extent military airlift capability 
is withdrawn from channel operations. The adverse effect 
on the readiness of forces dependent on airlift for support 
and from whom capability may be withdrawn is obvious 
and will vary depending on the extent of diversion. 

As a result of the deployment of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand Composite Air Strike Force to Formosa last year, 
MATS had to call upon the transport forces of the Strategic 
Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and the Air Ma- 
terial Command for assistance in maintaining the overseas 
logistic pipeline. In spite of this and the fact that the de- 
/loyment of the TAC unit was a relatively small operation, 
. fifteen-day backlog of priority traffic generated at one of 
he major U. S. aerial ports of embarkation.* The fact that 
t is necessary for MATS to seek additional capability from 
‘ther military airlift forces points to the need for ascertain- 
ng the desirability of further integrating military airlift 

apability. 

The current air line-type operation conducted by 
MATS, aside from its direct military implications, is the 
enesis of the bulk of the criticism aimed at military airlft 
peratons. Much of the criticism is self-serving but, to an 
ver increasing extent, it represents the concern of Con- 
ress and others over the need for airlift readiness and the 
peration by the government in areas which might be 
‘rved by private enterprise. 

The feeling against the MATS air line-type of opera- 
ion has become so strong of late as to constitute an effec- 
ive block against the modernization of military airlift 
apability. The Congress refused to appropriate funds re- 
uested in the Air Force budget for Fiscal Year 1960 for 
1e procurement of jet cargo aircraft.° The following ex- 
ract from the Congressional Record indicates, however, 
hat opposition to MATS modernization can be overcome: 
If the Department of Defense will present a comprehensive 
lan for a modern military air transport program, and will 
ive some concrete evidence of their stated intention to get 
{ATS out of the air line business, I am confident that they 
ill find strong support in the Congress.” This moderniza- 
ion obviously is not only desirable but necessary if the De- 
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partment of Defense is to have the capability necessary to 
provide effective airlift support to the Armed Forces under 
all conditions. 

The continuance of the MATS present type of operation 
will strengthen the objections to MATS and the modern- 
ization of military airlift. If continued, it could prevent the 
transfer to combat forces of sizeable manpower and financial 
resources now used by MATS which could otherwise be 
effected. 

C. Capability: In the case of a limited war, there are a 
number of contingencies which could have significant re- 
quirements. It is infeasible to select any one situation to the 
exclusion of the other situation of equal validity in estab- 
lishing requirements. To do so would deny flexibility in logis- 
tical planning. Therefore, a median for the extreme situation 
which can be conceived was selected as a basis for analyzing 
the adequacy of airlift for limited war situations. This is a 
reasonable basis for planning, and the airlift needs resulting 
therefrom require an airlift capability of significant magni- 
tude. 

The airlift capability now assigned to MATS is adequate 
to meet the hardcore requirements of general war and hypo- 
thetical hardcore requirements for limited war. 

MATS now has additional capability over and above 
that required for the hardcore mission. This capability is 
applied against that part of the over-all military airlift re- 
quirement which could be moved by commercial carriers 
but for which such carriers do not now have the required 
capability."’ There are substantial airlift deficits in the com- 
mercial carrier capability of civil eligible requirements in 
both general and limited wars insofar as civil eligible cargo 
traffic is concerned. 

For the critical period of a wartime situation, hard-core 
airlift requirements calculated on a sortie or one trip per 
aircraft basis would require a significant portion of the air- 
craft presently operated by MATS. 

In analyzing the adequacy of transportation capability 
for overseas movements during emergencies, care must be 
exercised to assure that in developing requirements data 
consideration is given to the availability of both ocean and 
air transport capability and that an appropriate balance, 
consistent with national interest, is maintained. 

While the MATS airlift capability is quantitatively ade- 
quate for hard-core requirements, it is seriously deficient 
quality-wise and greatly dependent on the availability of 
intermediate island bases. The C-133 is the only modern 
transport aircraft in MATS. The remainder are powered by 
reciprocating engines. As cargo carriers, they are seriously 
limited in terms of range and payload. The workhorse of 
the military fleet, the C-124, is rapidly approaching obso- 
lescence and a critical engine supply situation. While MATS 
present aircraft would continue to have considerable airlift 
capability if denied island bases in the Atlantic, none would 
have a capability to overfly the Pacific Island bases with a 
payload. This latter is an extreme requirement which can 
be fulfilled for cargo with the present state of the art only 
at the cost of considerable payload. 

Commercial cargo capability is extremely limited for 
emergency purposes and qualitatively inadequate. Even with 
all the cargo aircraft in the commercial industry capable 
of trans-ocean operations, commercial carriers can accom- 
modate only a relatively small percentage of the military 
traffic that can move in either military or commercial air- 


® Memo to the Secretary of Defense from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Subject: ‘‘Airlift,’’ dated April 14, 1959. 
_* Senate Report No. 475 and House Report No. 408, 86th Congress, Ist 
session. 

% Congressional Record, Tuesday, August 25, 1959, Remarks of Senator 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney. 

2! This is the so-called “‘civil eligible’ requirement which can move in either 

military or commercially operated aircraft 
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craft. There are no aircraft in the commercial carrier indus- 
try which were originally designed as cargo carriers. All 
commercial cargo aircraft have the serious disadvantage: of 
high floor and side door loading. For many types of military 
cargo, they are useless. None have the required payload 
range capabilities. 

The over-all cargo airlift situation is serious and unless 
action is taken to modernize and expand the national cargo 
capability, both military and commercial, effective airlift 
support cannot be assured the Armed Forces. Further, un- 
less cargo capability is modernized and expanded, the De- 
partment of Defense and the nation will continue to be 
denied efficient and economical airlift service. 

While the need for modernizing military airlift capability 
to support the hardcore mission is widely recognized, there 
is, as mentioned earlier, strong opposition to any moderniza- 
tion of MATS operating in its present role. There is good 
reason to believe that this opposition would be withdrawn 
if MATS channel traffic operations were reduced and added 
emphasis placed on the hardcore mission. Thus, it appears 
such a reduction would have public relations advantages as 
well as being militarily desirable. To achieve optimum bene- 
fits, any plan for adjusting the size or operations of MATS 
must assure adequate and efficient military airlift capability 
for hardcore requirements, and, at the same time, give 
impetus to expansion and modernization of commercial 
cargo capability. Delay in formulating and announcing De- 
partment of Defense intentions in this regard will have an 
adverse effect on airlift readiness capibility. 

D. Commercial Augmentation Airlift: There is a mili- 
tary requirement for commercial augmentation airlift.’ 
The amount of peacetime commercial augmentation airlift 
procured by MATS has been increasing. In Fiscal Year 1954 
the amount was $29.1 million. It was 56.7 million in 
Fiscal Year 1958, 70.4 million in Fiscal Year 1959, and will 
be higher in Fiscal Year 1960. These amounts represent only 
a portion, however, of DOD expenditures for commercial 
airlift service. In Fiscal Year 1959, including MATS com- 
mercial augmentation, the DOD spent over-all $231.6 mil- 
lion for commercial airlift service. 

To provide this augmentation which best serves Defense 
requirements and produces maximum over-all benefits, an 
effective arrangement between the Military Air Transport 
Service and the commercial carriers is required. 

Except for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan, there is no 
joint plan for the participation of commercial carriers in the 
movement of MATS controlled traffic. Consequently, mili- 
tary traffic has little significance in the equipment programs 
of major carriers and is not having the impact that it could 
have on the growth and modernization of air cargo capabil- 
ity. Rather, it is now, probably more than any other factor, 
the real genesis of the present MATS controversy and, unless 
there are changes in present concepts, the basis for its con- 
tinuance. 

Critics of MATS claim that (1) too little military traffic 
under the control of MATS moves via commercial carriers, 
and (2) continuance of present procurement methods will 
lead to destructive rate practices. Instead of being used to 
perform certain specified airlift requirements, such as normal 
personnel movements or routine logistical support on a reg- 
ular basis, commercial carriers are employed by MATS in 
peace-time to some degree to meet airlift requirements which 
are beyond the programmed military capability or which 
might result in uneconomic use of such military capability. 

Normal procurement policies and practices do not ac- 
complish the results intended by the guidelines laid down 
by the Secretary of Defense for the augmentation of military 
airlift capability. In procuring commercial augmentation air- 
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lift, MATS uses advertised competitive bidding for the bulk 
of the traffic. Common carriage is used only when it results 
in an immediate price advantage to the Air Force or when 
it is the only commercial means of movement available. 
Advertised bidding has, however, produced low cost air 
transportation. 

Distribution of traffic to commercial carriers is based 
primarily on cost factors. No preference is given because of 
a carrier’s commitment to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, be- 
cause of his status or the route system he maintains, or be- 
cause of the type of equipment operated. Ownership of air- 
craft, also, is not a prerequisite to participation in MATS 
traffic. 

As the consequence of these policies in procuring aug- 
mentation airlift, rates bid by carriers have declined to 
what the Civil Aeronautics Board terms “dangerously low.” 
There is concern in many quarters that a continuation of 
the present policies and practices will have disastrous eco- 
nomic effects insofar as the air line industry is concerned. 
This contention has been questioned, however, in view of 
the continued satisfactory service provided by most oper- 
ators. 

Present purchasing practices provide little incentive for 
carriers to modernize or acquire additional cargo aircraft 
equipment based solely on military business. Despite this, 
however, a few carriers have recently ordered modern cargo 
equipment. 

Qualitative and quantitative deficiencies in commercial 
cargo capability, plus the opposition to modernization ot 
military air cargo capability, have serious defense implica- 
tions. Our total cargo airlift capability may decline danger- 
ously at a time when we need more capability and more 
aircraft with greater range. In short, the Department of 
Defense is buying only “term insurance” airlift when “life 
insurance” airlift is what is needed to meet immediate 
service requirements and provide the type of airlift capa- 
bility desired for the future. 

Two reasons have been suggested as to why the Air 
Force continues its present airlift procurement practices. 
One possible reason is suggested by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Representatives, in House 
Report No. 1112, Military Air Transportation (page 23), 
when it stated as follows: “The possibility cannot be ignored 
that MATS encourages such operations, not only to secur« 
bargain rates for the government, but to prevent the civil 
air industry from effectively challenging its place in the 
sun.” The other reason given is the difficulty in distributing 
business if other than advertised competitive bidding wer: 
used, and the requirement of law that advertised biddin; 
must be used wherever possible. The second reason is sub 
stantial and may require legislation to change. 

While there are indications that commercial carriers ar 
willing and able to undertake some modernization of thei 
cargo fleets based solely on the commercial market, ther: 
is a belief widely held within the government that a diver 
sion of sizeable quantities of government traffic would great 
ly accelerate this modernization and expansion. There ar 
important reasons, however, against effecting further traffi 
diversion from MATS until after commercial air carrier 
actually acquire modern cargo aircraft. Procurement © 
augmentation airlift on a basis which will encourage an’ 
assist the modernization and expansion of civil cargo airlii 
seems possible although it may require legislation. 

Because the Department of Defense is interested 1 
developing a commercial airlift fleet well suited to defens 
needs, a major portion of routine logistic airlift should cor 


12 Statement of Honorable Perkins McGuire, ASD(S&L), before the Ho 
field Subcommittee on Government Operations. 
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nue to be assigned in increasing degree to commercial 
arriers, subject to reasonable prices, availability in emer- 
encies, and the assurance of modernization. The assurance 
f this government traffic, on a long-term predictable basis, 
ould assist commercial air carriers in planning, financing, 
nd implementing programs for new aircraft of the type 
quired for Department of Defense service. In this regard, 
he Civil Aeronautics Board has gone on record in stating 
hat with the aid of Department of Defense traffic awarded 
» the carriers at fair and reasonable rates (underscoring 


dded), the United States could expect a healthy commer- 
ial air transportation industry adequately equipped and 
illy willing to meet the requirements of the Defense De- 
artment in case of emergency.”* 

E. Growth of MATS: Increases in traffice movements 
nd greater ability to produce airlift are good indicators of 
he growth of MATS. Tons of cargo transported by MATS 
luring the period 1954-1959 grew from about 85 thousand 
ms to 185 thousand tons. Passengers during the same 
eriod increased from 489,000 to over a million. The mili- 
ary airlift capability maintained within MATS in the 
veriod 1954 to 1958 increased by a factor of almost two— 
from 580 million ton miles to over one billion ton miles 

annually. 

The cost of providing airlift service increased from 
slightly under $200 million in 1954 to about $360 million 
in 1958, the last year MATS operated on a non-industrial 
fund basis. 

The growth in MATS ton-mile potential, despite a de- 
crease in the number of assigned aircraft, has resulted 
from up-grading the MATS fleet. As an example of the 
effect of this modernization, the Commander of the Military 
\ir Transport Service stated to the Air Force Association 
in Miami on September 5, 1959, that he had been able to 
etire five C-54s for each C-133 placed in service. 

In order to keep from a situation where available mili- 
‘ary airlift far exceed the peacetime requirement, the Air 
Force has limited MATS ton-mile capacity to the April, 

959 level and reduced the flying hour objective from 6 
o 5 hours per day per type of aircraft. This means that 
s more productive modern aircraft are brought into 
MATS, old aircraft will have to be retired and/or the utili- 
ation rate for all aircraft reduced. No increase in the 
MATS capability can be effected under present policies 
nless fully justified by military considerations. In fact only 
‘cently a decision has been made to further reduce the 
umber of aircraft in the MATS inventory by phasing out 
ree squadrons of C-97 type aircraft during fiscal year 
960. 

While increasing military requirement have been a 
cnificant factor in the growth of MATS, the inability 
* commercial carriers to provide adequate air cargo capa- 
ility in wartime has also been an important consideration. 
ven today, commercial carriers are unable to provide the 
artime cargo capability to handle the traffic which does 
yt require military airlift. Until there is an expansion in 
mmmercial air cargo capability up to the required level, 

is appropriate that MATS be capable of making up any 
eficiency that may exist. 


Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 

A. Plan: The Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan was formally 
dopted shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War. It 
‘as intended as a means of augmenting the airlift capabil- 
y of the military forces in time of war on an effective and 
‘onomical basis. The principle of augmenting military 
ipability possessed by commercial carriers is sound and its 
nplementation on a realistic basis is in the national inter- 
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est. However, present CRAF planning is largely a reflection 
of World War II experience and, consequently, inadequate 
to cope with the wide variety of emergencies that might 
arise. 

CRAF planning, while originally calling for activation 
of the fleet only in general war situations, now envisages 
call-up of the fleet in situations short of general war. How- 
ever, there is not general agreement between the air lines 
and the Government concerning the use of CRAF in other 
than general war and, except for contractual arrangements, 
no means now of assuring response of CRAF in limited 
emergencies. Without major policy changes as to the use 
and procurement of commercial augmentation airlift, there 
is doubt that a workable and acceptable program for a 
limited war CRAF can be formulated. 

Carriers are reportedly reluctant to agree to a plan for 
activiating CRAF in situations short of general war because 
of possible adverse effects on their competitive position 
within the industry. They can see no reason why they 
should voluntarily abandon their commercial markets for 
a military support role simply on the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense when their services are not employed by 
the military in peacetime on a basis more consistent with 
their emergency role. 

B. Aircraft: The passenger aircraft in the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet are the most modern available anywhere. They 
are adequate both qualitatively and quantitatively for the 
military passenger airlift requirements. However, commer- 
cial cargo capacity is inadequate to accommodate those 
military requirements which could otherwise move in com- 
mercial aircraft. Present commercial cargo aircraft are 
severely limited in range and payload. Also at present, 
there are no aircraft in the commercial inventory which 
were designed specifically for cargo service. Of the cargo 
aircraft assigned to the CRAF, a high percentage are C-54s 
and would be worthless in the MATS role if island bases 
were denied. Thus, the availability of new long-range cargo 
aircraft is a matter of great importance. 

C. Responsiveness: There is no express legislative basis 
for the CRAF or for the activation of the fleet as required. 
The entire program is therefore largely a cooperative matter 
between the air line industry and the Air Force, dependent 
upon contractual arrangements between the parties in- 
volved. 

Despite the length of time the CRAF program has been 
in effect, the dependence of the Department of Defense on 
CRAF and the several millions of dollars of government 
funds that have been spent on the program, there are only 
two carriers who have signed standby contracts with the 
Air Force. However, the basic groundwork has been done 
and more rapid progress is now assured. In addition to this 
fact, a sizeable number of the cargo aircraft currently in 
CRAF are not modified and equipped so that they can 
perform their wartime mission. 

The lack of contracts and the status of the cargo fleet 
give rise to serious doubts insofar as CRAF responsiveness 
is concerned. Further, there is no feasible and economic 
means of testing the responsiveness at this time. Thus, in 
the very early and critical stages of a general war, it appears 
unwise for the Armed Forces to count on any commercial 
air support beyond that already handling military traffic 
when the war began. Recognizing this, and remembering 
that the CRAF Plan does not provide for activation of the 
fleet in situations short of general war, it seems fair to say 
that at present CRAF is not a readily available resource. 
in all situations. 

13 Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Government - 


tions, House of Representatives, 86th Congress Ist Session, Military Air Trans- 
portation, page 119 
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D. Alternative: If commercial carriers were used in 
peacetime in approximately the same percentage ratio that 
would be required in wartime, as suggested by the, Air 
Staff,?* there would be a substantial “built in” reserve cargo 
airfleet available to the military in any type of emergency. 
This would greatly reduce the dependence on CRAF as 
now constituted and increase the flexibility of military air- 
lift forces. It would permit the development of a realistic 
plan for the employment of that commercial capability not 
otherwise committed to military support in either military 
or civil defense support if required. 

Also, it would permit the channeling of funds now spent 
on CRAF into other essential areas and reduce the require- 
ment on the Air Force for the maintenance of en route 
supplies and support. 


Military And Commercial Airlift 
A Solution to Present Controversy 

It is generally agreed that both military and commer- 
cial airlift are essential to national defense, and there 
should, therefore, be an effective understanding between 
the two. There are sharp differences between supporters of 
MATS present operations and the commercial carrier in- 
dustry. Because of these differences, needed modernization 
and expansion of national air cargo capability is not being 
effected to the extent considered necessary. As previously 
mentioned, the modernization of military airlift is being 
blocked. It is definitely in the national interest that this 
impasse be overcome. 

Policies should be established which clearly outline the 
role of MATS, as well as that of commercial carriers, in 
providing airlift service to support the Armed Forces under 
all conditions. 


S How They See The DC-8: 





_ It's A Matter Of Relativity! _ 
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Adapted from OP DE BOK Official Organ 5 
of the K.L.M. Pilot’s Association. 


These should have as their objective the: 

(1) Equipment and operation of MATS in peacetime 
to insure its capability to meet military hardcore require- 
ments in a general war and in situations short of general 
war, and such other military requirements as cannot be 
met with certainty by commercial carriers. 

(2) Reduction of MATS routine channel traffic opera- 
tions, on an orderly basis consistent with assured commer- 
cial airlift capability and economic peacetime use of any 
MATS capacity resulting from necessary training or othe: 
operations related to its hardcore requirement. 

(3) Increased use of commercial carriers for routine 
logistic supply and personnel movements as determined by 
item (2). 

(4) Modernization of MATS cargo airlift capability 
to effectively support the hardcore airlift mission. 

(5) Participation in and support of the DOD of gov- 
ernmental programs for the development of long-range, 
economical turbine-powered cargo aircraft for military and 
civil application. 

(6) Support by the DOD of legislation, if proposed, for 
the guarantee of loans for the purchase of modern, newly- 
developed cargo aircraft by commercial carriers. 

(7) Better adaption of commercial augmentation airlift 
procurement policies and practices to the long-range DOD 
requirement for effective overseas commercial airlift service 
so as to encourage and assist in sound economic growth, 
development, and maintenance of an increased commercial 
air cargo capability. <> 


1%4Memo for the Secretary of the Air Force from Vice Chief of Staff, 
USAF, Subject: ‘‘Airlift,”? dated April 2, 1959. 
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Al ONG [HE I INE With The Air Line Pilots 
1959 Daedalian Safety Award 


i 


AAL Captain Gets 


APTAIN Daniel L. Boone, a 57- 
year-old American Airlines pilot 
1as been awarded the Order of Daedal- 
ans Flight Safety Trophy as the out- 
tanding air line pilot of the year 1959. 
Major General Warren F. Carter, 
‘SAF (Ret.) and national commander 
f the Daedalians, presented Captain 
Boone with the trophy and a plaque for 
iis skill in landing a seriously disabled 
)C-7 on an unlighted emergency field. 
Captain Boone’s citation lauded the 
yutstanding performance of duty say- 
ing: “The technical proficiency dis- 
played by Captain Boone in meeting 
the grave emergency, and in the han- 
dling and landing of the seriously dis- 
ibled aircraft, reflects the highest credit 
ipon him, his organization, and the 
traditions of his profession.” 

“While on a non-stop flight from 
Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles 
\pril 17, 1959, a propeller on the No. 2 
engine ran away. It could not be feath- 
ered and continued to rotate at maxi- 
mum speed. 

“Approximately three minutes later, 
No. 1 engine gave evidence of failure 
and the propeller was feathered. A hole 
was observed in the cowling of No. | 
engine, indicating a part had been 
thrown from No. 2 engine. 

“An approach was made to an un- 
ighted emergency landing field at 
Akron, Colorado. Because of the late- 
ess of the hour, it was difficult to 
ocate the landing field. 

“On the initial approach, the air- 
lane was not lined up properly be- 
ause of the bad visibility at dusk. It, 
herefore, became necessary to circle 
1e field with minimum speed at a very 
ww altitude. Under great difficulties a 
ife landing was executed with no in- 
iries to passengers or crew. 

“In recognition of his superior per- 
mance of duty, the Order of Dae- 
alians awards to Captain Boone the 
Jaedalian Flight Safety Award for 
959.” 

It was the third consecutive award 
ade to an air line pilot. The first 
cipient was Captain Richard N. Ogg 
PAA), 46, for his successful ditching 
f an airliner in the Pacific Ocean. The 
‘cond award was given to Captain 
regory P. Thomas (FTL), 46, for his 
iccessful landing of a DC-6A on a 
indbar in Jamaica Bay after his en- 
ines failed on take-off. ALPA’s First 
‘ice-President S. W. Hopkins, 51 
DAL), received the 1958 award for 
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the Strategic Air Command and Captain Daniel L. Boone (right), American 
Airlines pilot, receive the congratulations of Major General Benjamin D. 
Foulois, called the "Father of Military Aviation” at the 26th Annual Conven- 


tion of the Order of Daedalians. 


his successful landing of a DC-7 with 
two engines damaged and inoperative 
at Friendship Airport without injury 
to his crew or passengers. 

The trophy is a rotating award which 
is presented each year to the commer- 
cial air line pilot or copilot selected by 
the Air Line Pilots Association for out- 
standing performance in aviation safe- 
ty. The plaque is a permanent award. 
The Order of Daedalians is a group of 
World War I pilots and their descend- 
ents which was formed in 1934 for the 
purpose of promoting flying safety. 

The military trophy for flying safety 
in 1959 was awarded to the Strategic 
Air Command. General Thomas S. 
Power, commander-in-chief of SAC, re- 
ceived the trophy in behalf of all SAC 
personnel. 

Also honored by the Daedalians were 
Major General Benjamin D. Foulois, 
USAF retired, upon the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of his flight in “Aero- 
plane No. 1” from Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, in 1919. At this time, the then 
young lieutenant and “Aeroplane No. 
1” represented the entire aviation 
strength of the country. 

For many years the Order has made 
flight safety its major activity. Initially, 
military flight safety was of major con- 


cern, then in 1957, an award was 
established for civilian pilots, 

The Order is named after the Greek 
hero of fable, Daedalus, who fitted 
wings for his son, Icarus, the first man 
to fly according to legend. 


Pilot Logs 30 Yrs. On PNG 


Captain T. F. Jardine, who has been 
flying South American air routes longer 
than any other U. S. commercial air- 
line pilot, recently completed his thir- 
tieth year with Panagra. 

The 57-year-old veteran, now taking 
jet training in preparation for the air- 
line’s inauguration of DC-8 service to 
South America, has flown more than 
26,000 hours in the last three decades. 

Captain Jardine was one of the first 
men to prove that the airplane could 
be used for heavy freight operations in 
South America when, in 1933, he land- 
ed a single-engine Fairchild monoplane 
with a load of mining machinery at 
a camp site 12,000 feet high in the 
Peruvian Andes. A year later, he fer- 
ried the first DC-2 from Cristobal, in 
the Canal Zone, to Lima, Peru, to be- 
come the first to fly the 1,500-mile dis- 
tance in a single day. 
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Capital's Senior Pilot Called “One Of A Breed" 


His main job was flying ariplanes to 
buyers from Ohio to Texas. 
“T had one of my most chilling ex- 


Edward (Red) Couples is now senior 
pilot at Capital Airlines. They call him 
“one of a breed—” and rightly so. 

Couples is a charter member of the 
“daredevil” flyers who molded the 
shaky aircraft concept into the giant 
billion-mile entity of today. A handful 
of men whose courage and skill served 
as the backbone of the air lines in the 
late 20’s and early 30’s when the in- 
dustry was struggling to get off the 
ground. Piloting the big airliners of 
today with competence and assurance, 
these veterans hold a unique spot in the 
history of air transport. 

In the early 1900’s, Couples was busy 
with chores on a farm in Arkansas. In 
his mid-twenties, he decided to save his 
money to buy an airplane. His first 
year of flying almost discouraged the 
grity redhead. His plane was raked by 
a hailstorm and later threw a rod. 
When winter came he swore off flying. 

By spring he was back in the cock- 
pit—almost. He had joined an aerial 
circus as a “routine wingwalker.” His 
‘routine’ chores included parachute 
jumping, doing handstands and _per- 
forming trapeze acts with a cruising 
airplane as his stage. 

The circus closed in 1925. Couples 
then hired on as an aircraft salesman. 





Captain Red Couples 


periences on that job,” said Couples. 
“Another pilot and I were forced 
to make a landing at Dallas during a 
raging storm. We had to land because 
the plane’s gas tank had sprung a leak 
and I had to plug up the hole with my 


"Pilot Eye" Helps Police Trip Up Crooks 


The headline read, “Pilot turns into 
‘Amateur’ Sluth, helps trap crook.” 
The report went on to say: 
Nonplussed police of five Washing- 
ton area jurisdictions have credited an 
Alexandria “amateur” with casually ar- 
ranging the involuntary surrender of a 
suave suspected swindler—something 
they had been trying to achieve pro- 
fessionally for many fruitless months. 
The Alexandria “amateur” who put 
an end to it all was identified as Paul 
E. Prince, a Capital Airlines pilot. 
As a result of his action, 31-year-old 
former convict Thomas F. McEntee 
is now in jail at Upper Marlboro. 
Police agreed that McEntee had 
been giving them figurative fits since 
his profitable debut in the Washington 
area in June of 1959—only a month 
out of Lewisburg (Pa.) Penitentiary 
where he had served his last term for 
similar shenanigans. 
In the ensuing weeks, he posed suc- 
cessfully as the highly-placed aid to 
VIPs, police said. But they said the 
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expensive brief case he carried was 
crammed with pawn tickets represent- 
ing the goods he purchased with 
worthless checks. 

Mrs. Prince said McEntee showed 
up at her house in a taxi as “the sec- 
ond assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense.” There was no quibble about the 
$100 price the Princes’ had put on her 
husband’s hunting rifle in a newspaper 
classified ad, Mrs. Prince recalled. 

McEntee made out a Florida bank 
check and rode off with the rifle, police 
said, to an Alexandria gunshop which 
had been trying for weeks to buy 
Prince’s rifle for $50—and finally did. 

Prince found the check worthless 
and began watching for gun ads simi- 
lar to the one which drew McEntee to 
his house. His first call struck pay dirt. 
Mrs. George Obear, of 18 Cheverly 
Circle, Cheverly, had had a McEntee 
phone call in response to her advertised 
sale of a German hunting rifle for 
$175, and arranged an appointment. 

Prince alerted a Fairfax County de- 





finger which nearly froze by the time 
we landed.” 

In the next decade, Couples worked 
as a barnstormer, an air line pilot, and 
finally as a mail pilot. Searching for 
that elusive commodity of security, he 
landed a job as a mail pilot with Clif- 
ford Ball Airlines which eventually 
grew to become Capital. Couples has 
been with Capital ever since. 

During his 30 years with the Com- 
pany, he has flown nearly every type 
of aircraft from the old Waco and 
Standard to the prop-jet Viscount. In- 
cluding his Viscount time, Couples’ log- 
book shows almost five million miles 
and 26,000 hours of commercial flying 
experience. 

“Red” Couples has changed a lot 
since his barnstorming days. A man 
who once thrived on personal risks, he 
now works fastidiously to eliminate the 
slightest chance of danger from his 
flights. His byword now is safety and 
his greatest source of enjoyment stems 
from the moments he spends with his 
wife Louise and teen-age daughter, 
Sandra, in their comfortable Virginia 
home. 

Red Couples has earned a reputation 
in the aircraft industry. And his fellow 
pilots pay him just tribute when they 
cite him as . “one of a breed, a 
pilot’s pilot.” 


tective who alerted Detective Lennie 
Daniels of Washington’s Check and 
Fraud Squad, who alerted Prince 
Georges police. McEntee was arrested 
at the Obear home. 





MOVING ? ? ? 


When notifying us of your new address 

. . to facilitate our record keeping 
. «+ please send along the mailing label 
from the envelope showing your old 
address. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
55th and Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 





Pilots Study World Aviation Problems at IFALPA Conference 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
he International Federation of Air 
ine Pilots was held in Istanbul, Tur- 
ey, March 22-29. Representatives of 
2 pilots’ organizations from all points 
f the world attended and took 217 
ictions on 40 agenda items pertaining 
o air safety, and aviation operational, 
ocial and industrial problems. 

Main item of concern was the world- 
vide failure of operational facilities to 
eep up with the rapid technical de- 
elopment of jet-age aircraft. 

Pilot representatives pledged com- 
jlete cooperation and support to indi- 
idual state authorities and interna- 
ional agencies working to improve 
yperational facilities. Minimum stand- 
irds and regional plans were estab- 
ished by ICAO as long as ten years 


ago, but the main cause of the problem 


s still the overall reticence to imple- 


inent previously established standards. 


Conference representatives also gave 
trong censure to air traffic control 
wocedures and facilities at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. There have been two 
nid-air collisions at that South Ameri- 
in port city recently. 

The delegates instituted procedures 
© increase cooperation between pilots 
nd the Brazilian government through 
vhich Air Traffic Control procedures 
nd facilities in the Rio area can be 
rought into accord with standards of 
1¢ ICAO as well as recommendations 
f IATA and IFALPA. A protest to 
ie Peruvian government protesting 
eir failure to comply with commit- 
ents to the ICAO to establish flight 
me and rest time limitations for pilots 
is transmitted by the delegates. The 
‘deration has learned of instances 
here Peruvian pilots fly as many as 
35 hours per month. 

The delegates discussed plans to re- 
iest ICAO airworthiness division to 
view immediately certification _re- 


Pioneer Aviator Dies 


Dr. William Whitney Christmas, 94, 
edited with being the next man to 
y an airplane after the Wright Broth- 
s’ initial success, died April 14 in 
New York hospital. 

On March 8, 1908, he flew a pow- 
ed, heavier-than-air machine, the 
iird man to do so. Dr. Christmas, 
1 aeronautical engineer, is also credit- 


«1 with the invention of the aileron. 
: fay, 1960 


quirements for jet aircraft, particularly 
with reference to landing distance and 
controllability, which in their present 
status, endeavor to get too much air- 
plane into too little airport. 

Other agenda items reviewed and 
acted upon included: aircraft anti-col- 
lision lighting, the marginally safe 
flight characteristics in some new air- 
craft, instrumentation for monitoring 


take-off safety, communications, me- 
teorology, navigation aids, and_alti- 
metry. 

C. N. Sayen was re-elected President 
for the 8th consecutive time. Others 
elected: Deputy President, Captain E. 
A. Jackson, of Ireland; Secretary, Cap- 
tain A. J. Spooner, of Great Britain; 
and ‘Treasurer, Captain N. P. Barron, 
of the Netherlands. 


Tahiti Airport to be One of World's Most Unusual 


es erence tt tC ON One, 


In October of 1960, one of the 
world’s most unique airports will be 
open for conventional air line service. 

Located at Papeete, capital of Ta- 
hiti, the airport is constructed of rock 
deposted on sub-surface coral. The 
thousands of tons of rock required for 
the airstrip are transported over an 
eight-mile distance by 50 trucks run- 





ning in constant relays, 24 hours a day. 
The airport is situated on a lagoon, 
amidst a setting of palm trees and 
white sand. By April, 1961, the final 
completion date, the airstrip will meas- 
ure 11,900 feet and will be capable of 
receiving any jet transport presently in 
service. 


CAB Figures Show Jets Worth 24 'Gooney Birds’ 


A transport turbo-jet (example, the 
DC-8 or 707) is capable of performing 
the work load of three piston-engine 
planes or 24 of the old work-horse 
DC-3’s, according to a research report 
issued by the CAB. 

According to the report, the domestic 
versions of the big turbo-jets normally 
carry between 112 and 125 passengers, 
but can carry up to 180 passengers in 
all-economy seating configurations. The 
intercontinental versions of the jets nor- 
mally carry between 130 and 140 pas- 
sengers, but can carry up to 190 pas- 
sengers. 

Although the new jet aircraft are 
primarily passenger planes, they also 
have a distinct advantage over their 
piston predecessors in their larger cargo- 


carrying capacity. Each jet can carry 
about 16,000 pounds of freight in its 
cargo holds, or about 2% times the 
normal lift capacity of the largest 
piston aircraft. 

The report contained compilation of 
comparative information covering the 
major long-range and_ intermediate- 
range turbo-jets, turbo-prop aircraft 
and various types of piston-engine air- 
craft. 

Copies of the report including com- 
parative data on speed, payload capac- 
ity, productivity, seating configura- 
tions, aircraft size and weight and 
cargo-hauling capabilities are available 
from the Publications section of the 
CAB in Washington. 
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Bomb Hoaxes To Be Met With Get-Tough Policy 


The increasing incidence of bomb 
hoaxes is being met with a militant “get 


tough” policy while at the same time 
steps are being taken to determine 
what can be done about actual sabo- 
tage. 

Because bomb-scares are punishable 
by Federal Law, the FBI, according to 
reports, has taken two steps to crack- 
down on this perverse humor. 

> Orders have gone out that all FBI 
news releases about bomb scares on 
planes will be released personally by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

> All U. S. attorneys who attended 
a recent conference in Washington, it 
has been revealed, were instructed to 
press bomb scare charges against the 
perpetrators so that stiffer fines and 
possible jail terms will be handed down 
by federal judges hearing the cases. 

Although up until now, persons who 

have joked about bombs being in their 
luggage have gotten off comparatively 
easy, they will no longer be looked 
upon as harmless. In addition to action 
against them within the scope of the 
present law, there is now a concrete 
movement in the industrv to stiffen the 
law, which provides a maximum pen- 
alty of a year in prison and a $1,000 
fine, by changing it from a misde- 
meanor to one providing felony pen- 
alties. 

How to avoid actual sabotage, how- 
ever, remains a_ perplexing problem 
with a variety of suggested solutions 
ranging from fluoroscoping all baggage 
to methods of eliminating the insurance 
profit motive. 

Both the Air Line Pilots Association 
and the Air Transport Association con- 
tinue to work on the problem. 

» As one approach, the ATA has re- 
tained the Stanford Research Institute 
to conduct a thorough examination of 
the problem through which it is hoped 
sufficient knowledge might be acquired 
to develop protective measures. 

>» On a somewhat broader scale, 
ALPA has renewed and accelerated its 
efforts not only to cope with the sabo- 
tage problem, but to obtain improve- 
ments in all-cargo safety. The services 
and results of the studies of the Asso- 
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ciation’s Cargo Safety Committee have 
been offered to the Stanford group em- 
ployed by the ATA. 

While there has been a tendency to 
view the problem of aircraft sabotage 
within a narrow framework, the Asso- 
ciation has looked upon it as part of 
the broader problem of dangerous 
cargo generally. 


Prop-Jet Convair Certified 

The Federal Aviation Agency has 
certified the new Allison prop-jet Con- 
vair for use in commercial service. 

FAA approval climaxed a 15-month 
evaluation program which included 
345 hours of flight and certification 
testing. Conversion of the Convairs in- 
volves removal of the original piston 
engines and installation of Allison 
prop-jet engines and Aeroproducts 
turbo-propellers. The new aircraft will 
cruise at 350 mph, climb at approxi- 
mately 4,000 feet per second, and take- 
off from a 4,180-foot runway. 

ALPA representatives recently visited 
the Convair testing grounds to perform 
in-flight evaluation checks on the new 
converted Convair. 


Airport Inadequacies Lashed 

An Air Safety Representative for the 
Air Line Dispatchers Association lashed 
the inadequacy of present airports and 
rescue facilities in an aricle in the 
March Air Line Dispatcher. 

John J. Blake, ALDA’s Western 
Region Air Safety Representative 
called for certification of airports ac- 
cording to federal standards. He stated: 

“Almost every facility and airman 
in aviation operations has to be certifi- 
cated, but not airports.” 

In essence, Blake called for fields to 
be classified by FAA as to size, ability 
to service aircraft, approach aids, mark- 


ings, runway, taxiway and ramp 
strength, lighting, maintenance, fire- 
fighting, crash equipment and airport 
operation personnel. If fields failed to 
comply, they should be closed. In addi- 
tion, if air lines were allowed to use 
only those fields of the type or class 
fitted to their equinment and operation, 
they would have a tool to force airport 
operators to comply. 

Many airports, according to Blake, 
are operating at an increased profit 
without offering any corresponding im- 
provement in facilities. 

On the subject of ditching, Blake 
cited a hypothetical crash after take- 
off at L. A. into Santa Monica Bay. 

“There are absolutely no crash boats 
or any organization to proceed to the 
crash scene. If there were 120 people 
five miles offshore who survived the 
ditching, they would drown because 
there is no individual a dispatcher 
could turn to for immediate assistance.” 

In conclusion, he added that most 

of the large airports in the USA are 
probably in the same fix if they are 
located near any large body of water. 
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Dept. . WORTH 18, TEXAS 4-8383 








HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 








POrtsmouth 7-6838 





\ SCHIPPLOCK J, SALVESENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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FAA-CAB Clash Over Crash-Probe Authority 


Strong differences between the FAA 
and the CAB over safety rule-making 
ind accident investigation authority are 
coming to a head. 

E. R. Quesada, FAA Administrator, 
in a statement before the House Ap- 
propriations Sub-committee — recently 
said he “personally” felt that accident 
investigation should be in the hands 
f his FAA and that the Board should 
oncentrate on economic matters, leav- 
ing safety promotion to FAA. James 
Durfee, CAB Board Chairman, in a 
statement before the same committee 
eiterated his “opposition” to the trans- 
fer on safety-rule-making from the 
Roard of the FAA. 

Quesada, admits that his proposal is 
open to the charge that if FAA should 
take over the investigation of air 
crashes, it might be in the uncomfort- 
able position of being judge, jury and 
defendant simultaneously. As a solu- 
tion, Quesada has theorized that a type 
of semi-independent accident investiga- 
tion branch could be established with- 
in FAA staffed by experts who would 
have little connection with the Agency. 

Some aviation interests, however, 
have questioned Quesada’s argument 
that the Board gets so involved in crash 
investigations it doesn’t have adequate 
time for its main job, the economic 
regulation of the industry they point 
out that most accident investigations 
ire performed by CAB’s bureau of 
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GENERAL AVIATION NEWS 


A Bi-Weekly Newspaper 
for the 


Private and Corporate Pilot 


Special Subscription Offer to Readers of 
“The Air Line Pilot" at 2 Price — Only $1.00 a Year 


Cut out this entire ad‘and mail to 


GENERAL AVIATION NEWS 


P. O. Box 3631, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Attn.: Circulation Department 


| want to subscribe for | year at your '2 price of $1.00 a year. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


[] Please send Sample Copy for review. 
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safety personnel, not the Board Mem- 
bers. 

Privately, according to newspaper 
reports, the majority of CAB officials 
believe accident investigations must be 
conducted by independent, impartial 
men who have no connection with any 
interest group that plausibly might be 
involved in the causes of airliner acci- 
dents. 

The basis for the fued between FAA 
and CAB as seen by the industry is the 
expanding role FAA has been taking 
in crash probes, overlapping in some 
instances what had previously been 
considered the exclusive functions of 
the Board. FAA officials currently are 
being quoted as widely as CAB officials 
at aircraft disaster scenes. 


Sayen Chosen For AAA Post 


C. N. Sayen, President of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, has been named 
to serve on the Board of Directors for 
the American Arbitrators Association. 

Thirteen new members were ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors at the 
AAA’s Annual meeting on March 9. 
The new members were chosen from 
such fields as commerce, publishing, 
teaching, law firms and unions. 

The AAA is organized for the pur- 
pose of arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes between businessmen as well as 
labor arbitration. 


ZONE. _ STATE 
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Panagra Receives First DC-8's 

Panagra received the first of four 
intercontinental DC-8 jetliners from 
Douglas in April. They will be placed 
in scheduled service on the Company’s 
El Interamericano service between the 
U. S. and South America during the 
early part of May. 


UAL Sets Freight Record 

A single-day freight record was set 
by United Air Lines on April 13, when 
the air line flew 357,200 freight-ton 
miles. Volume was 11 per cent higher 
than the previous mark of 321,549 
freight-ton-miles established September 
10, 1958. 


Red Cross Honors NOR 


North Central Airlines was honored 
last month by the American National 
Red Cross for being the only U. S. 
scheduled air line to require its steward- 
esses to complete the Red Cross’ stand- 
ard first aid course. NOR received the 
award for maintaining its five-year rec- 
ord of 100 per cent first aid qualifica- 
tion in its stewardess corps and of re- 
quiring each stewardess to complete the 
refresher course yearly. 


PAA Cargo Volumn up 50.3% 

Pan American World Airways’ 
transatlantic cargo volume on _ sched- 
uled services has increased 50.3 per cent 
during the first quarter of 1960 over 
the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Eastbound volume was up 37.3 per cent 
while westbound increased 66.5 per 
cent. 


NAL Jets to South America 

Douglas DC-8B jets were added to 
the National Airlines—Pan American— 
Panagra interchange between the U. S. 
and South America during May. The 
jets will be in addition to regular piston 
flights operating on the “El Interameri- 
cano”’ route. 


NEA Carries | Million in 1959 

Northeast Airlines carried 1,237,282 
passengers in 1959, to go over the 
million mark for the first time in their 
history. Total revenue passenger-miles 
flown totaled 519,827,847, a 27.7 per 
cent increase over the 1958 total. 
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HE AIR LINE Pilots Associa- 
tion, an AFL-CIO union, has less 
than a month to head off a plan 
for compulsory retirement of air 
line pilots at the age of 60, and 
is fighting hard to do it. In a new 
series of statements issued this 
week, the pilot’s group declared 
? that the idea has no precedent, no 
medical evidence for its need, and 
no legal authority to back it up. 
The plan was announced three 
months ago by Elwood R. Quesada, 
administrator of the federal avia- 
tion authority. Under it, all air line 
i pilots would be retired at the age 
of 60 and would be barred from 
flying jet planes at age of 55. 
A decision was scheduled for Oct. 
1, but the proposal kicked up such 
a storm that it was postponed for 
30 days. 
* 


N OUR VIEW, the plan shares 

all the faults of all such compul- 
sory retirement ideas; it substitutes 
a rigid, arbitrary rule for know- 
ledge and judgment. 

As the union president, Clarence 
N. Sayen, pointed out, there is no 
evidence that a pilot’s age affects 
his performance. Of the 27 air line 






Age and Fitness 


West Central Tribune, 
Wilmar, Minn. 

The Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion has been denied an injunc- 
tion which sought to restrain a 
Federal Aviation Agency case 
against fliers 60 years old. Pilots 
have claimed the order is arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

As interpreted by the pilots, 
the Federal Aviation Agency's 
dicturn closes the careers of all 
pilots at the three-score mark, 
without regard to or considera- 
tion of experience, excellence of 
physical condition, or the confi- 
dence and trust of their em- 
ployers. 

Nature has never set an age 
barrier, a positive time when co- 
ordination and judgment are 
suspended. One inaividual may 
weaken at 50, while another 
may go on unimpaired for an- 
other ten years or more. 

Reason would dictate a care- 
ful and frequent check of elder 
pilots’ ability and dexterity. Any 
in whom a slackening of skill 
or reaction is detected should be 
grounded when deterioration is 
discernible. 
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accidents since 1946 which were 
attributed to the commanding pilot, 
the oldest pilot involved was 50 
One was in his twenties, 16 were 
in their thirties, and nine in their 
forties. 

This may prove only that most 
air line pilots are in their thirties, 
but it is a strong indication that 
pilots 50 and older are at least as 
capable as their juniors and quite 
possibly more so. 


* 


ERTAINLY no pilot should be 

permitted to fly passengers ~ 
without passing rigorous physical 
tests, including eyesight, hearing,” 
speed of reflexes, and so on. But 
such tests are all that is needed. 

As we pointed out in this column 
yesterday, the policy of retiring 
capable men at an arbitrary age 
just because the book savs so is 
unjust and shortsighted. It hurts 
the men and short-changes their 
employer of years of valuable, ex- 
perienced service. 

One of the smartest flyers we 
ever knew used to say he didn’t 
want to be the most brilliant pilot, 
just the oldest. 
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Personal Opinion From Letters To The Editor 








Pilot's Son Writes of 


My father, Captain John (Jack) A. 
Berke, killed near Arlington, 
Washington State while on a supposed- 
y routine training flight conducted by 
he Boeing Airplane Company of Seat- 
le, Washington. This aircraft was 
Boeing 707-227, U. S. registry N-7071. 
| feel certain that you are fully aware 
if this accident and the rather slanted 
therefrom. 


was 


‘news coverage” stemming 

I would like to take this opportunity 
o thank the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
ion for their coverage of this accident 
ind the members of the investigation 
oard for their kindness and co-opera- 
ion to myself and my mother, espe- 
ially Captain Glenn K. Bruno, Braniff 
International Airways. 

In reference to your letter of Janu- 
iry 14, 1960, to my mother, Mrs. 
Ellaine T. Berke, I want to thank you 
or her. The offer of the ALPA publi- 
ation was both thoughful and worthy 
My mother 
Eve of 1959 
ifter a long and painful illness. There- 
fore, I felt it my duty to inform you of 


nis 


£ your. organization. 


vassed away Christmas 


My father told me many times that 
ie had a great deal to be thankful for, 
oth from Braniff and from the ALPA. 
He expressed his views on his experi- 
neces with both in saying that “it 1s 
oo bad that there « 
tionships 


annot be more re- 
and their 
have seen 


unions 
one I 


between 
mmpanies like the 
‘re (Braniff). It seems that too many 
eople lorget that there are two sides 
» everything and really, both can help 
He told me many times 
but 


’ 99 
ich other. 


at “it is nothing foolishness to 
ink that unions and companies are 
sic enemies, when you really boil it 
both the 


hing, that is making things better for 


wn, they are after same 


concerned, it seems stupid to me to 
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ATTENTION! 
AIRLINE PILOTS AND FAMILIES: 


ree round trip Bonanza transportation from 
Minneapolis, Fargo and Duluth for the months 
* May and June. Minimum two adults for one 
veek. Enjoy excellent walleye fishing and golf 





n our own course plus deluxe accommodations. 
Write for folder. 


Otis Lodge, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Tel. FA 6-3511 
MOTT LULL? LULL LLL © LAL $ 
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Dad's Pride In Company-ALPA Cooperation 


think that you can’t be a good union 
member and at the same time be a 
loyal employee, after all you gain from 
both when they are handled correctly.” 

These are just a few of comments 
among many, but one thought I would 
like to convey to you, which my father 
has conveyed to me, is that he was ex- 
tremely proud to work for Braniff and 
he also felt that the many hours that 
he spent working for the ALPA were 
to his credit. In short, he «was proud of 


Noise Abatement: 

(Continued from Page 9, Col. 1) 
ing point by such methods as adding 
extra insulation to roofs and walls, and 
by air-conditioning so that windows 
which admit noise need never be open- 
ed: and, third, by putting as much 
distance as posible between the source 
of the noise and the listener. 

Efforts to minimize the impact of 
aircraft noise include: 

® Diversion of training flights, ex- 
cept those required by the Civil Air 
Regulations for pilot familiarization, to 
outlying airports away from the areas 
with noise problems. This measure re- 
duces the number of operations in the 
affected areas by many thousands each 
year. 

© The million-dollar flight 
simulators which can reproduce almost 
aspect of real flight eliminates 
the need for additional thousands of 
crew-training operations out of our ma- 
jor airports each year. 


use of 


every 


® Altitude restrictions have been in- 
stituted to keep landing aircraft as high 
as possible until it is absolutely neces- 
sary to begin the final descent for land- 
ing. 

® Operating procedures and_ pilot 
techniques are being developed to as- 
sure that aircraft taking off climb to 
altitude as fast as possible. 

® The use of preferential runways 
which route both landing and depart- 
ing aircraft over the least congested 
areas is another method which can be 
followed whenever safe operations per- 
mit. 

Noise Suppressors 

While the jets were still in the de- 
sion stage, the air lines, the manufac- 
turers of airplanes and engines, and the 
Government, instituted an intensive re- 


both and felt no conflict in either. 

As for myself, I want to thank you, 
your staff, and the entire Association 
for your kindness and your considera- 
tion to myself, my mother and the 
other members of my family. Through 
this, you have been a credit to your- 
selves and to the pilots that you repre- 
sent. 

Sincerely, 


s/ John A. Berke, Jr. 


search program to find an effective jet 
engine noise suppressor. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on this program 
and the search still goes on. 

Noise suppressors developed by this 
research are installed on every U.S. 
commercial jet in operation, despite the 
fact that their use reduces engine pow- 
er, which lowers the maximum permis- 
sible gross take-off weight and adds 
substantially to the en-route fuel costs. 

Representative Oren Harris, (D- 
Ark.), Chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee reported to the First Session of the 
86th Coneress as follows: 

“The aircraft noise problem... is a 
complex and difficult one involving 
considerations of great importance to 
the national transportation system and 
the development of an adequate system 
of airports to meet the needs of air 
transportation and the national defense. 
The Committee study of this difficult 
problem will continue in cooperation 
with representatives of the Federal, 
State and local agencies involved, the 
aviation industry, airport operators and 
residents in the vicinity of airports con- 
cerned, who are vitally interested.” 

Formation of NANAC is an impor- 
tant contribution toward this goal and 
its efforts deserve the support of all 
of us. 

The aircraft noise problem will not 
be solved over night, nor does it appear 
that there is any total solution to the 
problem. It will take the best efforts 
of everyone, both in the aviation in- 
dustry and in the affected communities, 
to bring about an acceptable solution. 

The National Aircraft Noise Abate- 
ment Council is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibility in this regard and will take 
every deems 


measure it necessary to 


accomplish this objective. 
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AIRMAN £15 


UNEQUALLED DESIGN SINCE 1954 


Special 
Notice! 


The AIRMAN has 
never contained 
Strontium 90 or 
any other harmful 
substance. 


e Highest quality at a 
Surprisingly low cost. 





e Notwithstanding tightly 
sealed waterproofed 
case, the AIRMAN is 
‘“pressure-proof.’’ Won't 
explode, fog or cloud at 
high altitudes. 








Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch 
with simultaneous measurement of 
Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 
and navigators, this fully guaranteed 
anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


$96.80 to ALPA members 


$121.00 to non members 
(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax 
OTHER FEATURES —— Unbreakable main spring 
Shockproof - Incabloc - Waterproof - Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement- One year guarantee 








Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 
I am enclosing $ 
(no CODs) 


in check or money order 


Send to: 
Address 


City Zone State 





1 


2 
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FITZGERALD'S FLIGHT RECORD 





GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 





3 POCKET SIZE 
© 3%” Wide X 514” Long X '4" Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 

e 
Designed By An Air Line 

Captain 

° 
3 Meets all the requirements for 
logging pilot flight time as re- 
quired by Civil Air Regulations. 

2 


Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex- 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 
Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 
from cover and slide another Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
any time you want to.) 

Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark days off, trips, etc. for one 
full year. (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen 
dar into the cover every year. New calendars will be available every 
yeor.) 


DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


Complete For Only 





$400 
We Poy All Postoge — Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Flight File (Ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired 25 








FITZGERALD AVIATION AIDS 
DEPT. A-3 


815 COUNTRYSIDE DRIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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Investors — Developers — Ranchers 
535 acres on “eautiful lake 
1/2 miles lake frontage 
Fishing — Hunting — Camping 
Fort Worth—Dallas area 
Write Pilot-owner, Box 825 
Sweeny, Texas 








Glo-Pen—A novel specialty for 
yourself or that Number One 
person in your life, who should 
have the best. The finest of ball 
point pens. Beautiful gold anod- 
ized finish. Name and rank en- 
raved free. Gift packaged, 
34.95, postpaid. Includes battery 
and bulb. Money back guarantee 
Proud Products, 
Box 9701, Norfolk 5, Va. 





— PILOTS — 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
LET US HELP YOU FIND A HOME 
18 Offices in Chicago and Suburbs 

Call Frank A. Llewellyn 
BAIRD & WARNER 
Real Estate — Since 1855 
Glen Ellyn 1855 © COlumbus 1-1686 
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A. Werner 


UNIFORMS 


First-class custom tailoring. Fast service 
to anywhere in the country — usually 
within three weeks. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. , 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 
(Under new management) 

92-22 Astoria Blvd. 
Jackson Heights 69, L.I., N.Y. , 
Tel. De 5-3897 q 





Prop. Manager 
V. Nastasi 
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HOTEL SAHARA 


WORLD AIRLINE 
EMPLOYEES 


CONVENTION 
& CHRISTMAS PARTY 


DEC. 5.7 ] 
1960 


RECEPTIONS 6 to 7 P.M. 


Sponsored by 
Bonanza Air Lines 
United Air Lines 
Trans World Airlines 
Friday, Dec. 9 Weibel Wines 
Saturday, Dec. 10 Western Air Lines 
COMPLIMENTARY DINNER SHOW 
WITH TOP STARS 
Compliments of HOTEL SAHARA 
A Surprise Visit 
from SANTA CLAUS 





Tuesday, Dec. 6 
Wednesday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Dec. 8 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


@ COMPLIMENTARY GOLF — Municipal 
Golf Course, sponsored by Pacific Air 
Lines. 


@ COMPLIMENTARY BOWLING —courtesy 
Showboat Lanes. 

@ TOUR TO BOULDER DAM — Plus Com- 
plimentary Cab Rides as guests of . 
lucky Cab—Avis Tanner. 

@ SPECIAL ALL-DAY TRIP TO DEATH 
VALLEY—$5.00. Cocktail Party and 
Luncheon included. 
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AUTOMOBILE PURCHASE PLAN 











The typical family, in its lifetime, spends over $40,000 
on cars, their insurance, financing and operation. Yet, 
by smart buying, you can cut this bill by 10% to 20% 

. save $4,000 to $8,000 or more . . . bank hundreds 
of dollars extra each year. 

Savings of this sort, however, require expert, profes- 
sional knowledge of the car market. And that’s the rea- 
son you should join the Automobile Purchase Plan; for 
APP puts professionals at your service to beat today’s 
high costs of car purchase and operation. 

APP’s staff of “pros” have had years of first hand 
experience with the purchasing and operating methods 
of large fleets and leasing companies. Their wide con- 
tacts and “inside” information work for you. We won’t 
stretch your credulity by claiming that we can bring the 
costs of individually owned cars down to fleet levels, but 
we do claim that we can pull them down to within a 
few dollars of fleet costs. Here’s how we do it: 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS ON NEW CARS: 

Through our contacts, we can buy most new cars for 
you at significant savings. Dealers average $250 to $450 
gross profit on small cars; $1000, or more, on luxury 
cars. In contrast, because we are affiliated with the 
Lincoln-Mercury Division of the Ford Motor Company, 
we can offer their cars (English Ford, Comet, Mercury, 
Lincoln and Lincoln Continental) at only $85.00 over 
factory cost; plus sales tax, if applicable, and $25.00 for 
“make ready,” service, 1000 mile coupon and factory 
warranties. (Tax and make ready are costs that fleets 
also pay.) Our factory invoices are available for your 
inspection. 





Here’s how economically APP can deliver a Mer- 
cury, for instance: oo Dep ns 
MERCURY MONTEREY 4 Door Sedan 

Radio, Heater, Automatic Transmission, White 

Walls, Courtesy Lights, Delivered in Chicago. 


List Price: $3252.40 
DEALER COST. ...$2532.91 
APP FEE......... 85.00 





TOTAL APP PRICE 2617.91 


$634.49 





We deliver most other makes ( excluding a few luxury 
cars) for $50.00 over our cost or about $28 to $35 over 
fleet prices. 


TRADE-INS 

We will take your car in trade at its full cash market 
value; or, if you prefer to sell it yourself, we will tell 
you how much you should get for it. 


May, 1960 


FOR AIRLINE PILOT’S ASSOCIATION MEMBERS ONLY 


(and their families) 


NEWS OF AN AMAZING PLAN 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN SAVE 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS EACH YEAR 
ON CAR PURCHASING AND OPERATION 

Aol eae Xevo wy W7F 





CHICAGO 17, ILLINOIS 


FINANCING AND INSURANCE 

Because APP membership is open only to people of 
good credit, with good driving records, if you wish, we 
can obtain very low rate bank financing and/or insur- 
ance for you as part of our service. 


OTHER SERVICES 
Operation is an important part of total car costs. APP 
members receive money saving tips on how to cut these 
costs . . . tips proven by fleet experience. These are 
typical: 
¢ Exact dealer cost on all makes and models of for- 
eign and domestic cars, including accessories. 
¢ Free appraisal of trade-ins at the cash market value. 
¢ Nationwide auction price quotations. 
¢ Tips on when to trade, how long to run a car, how 
to beat “gimmick” advertising, the best buys in 
tires, batteries, etc. 
Couple these tips with the savings you can make on 
buying and trading your car, and you can see how APP 
members beat today’s high car costs. 


HOW YOU CAN JOIN 

APP can now service a limited number of new mem- 
bers. Membership is open to the Airline Pilot’s Associa- 
tion members and their families only until June 30th, 
1960. The fee is $5.00 for 12 months and you can buy a 
1960 or 1961 car in this period. Your membership fee is 
cheerfully refunded if we don’t measure up to your 
expectations. To join, or to secure more information, 
just fill out coupon below. Remember this offer expires 
June 30, 1960. 


TO JOIN OR TO SECURE MORE INFORMATION ON 
APPLICATION, MAIL COUPON BELOW OR CALL 


BOB FRANK AT SAGINAW 1-2440. 
: AUTOMOBILE PURCHASE PLAN 
9070 SOUTH CHICAGO AVE. : 
CHICAGO 17, ILL. : 
[) | am enclosing $5.00 for my Automobile Purchase Plan membership ' 
for the next 12 months. 
[_] Send me more information on the plan. 

















Name - a 
Address. —— 
City i ivinciteiccictnanintiindaanatine 
Position. Airline 

| plan to buy in 1960 [], 1961 [J 





make of car 


1 do []; | don’t [] have a trade. 
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“Why not try for appointment as a Federal Judge, Dear? 
They'll never have an age limit." 



























































$25,000.00 


7 (CASH, TAX FREE) 
| Airline Pilot Occupational 


Disability Insurance * 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 
ELIGIBILITY: 


* If you have been employed less than 2 years your are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 
© If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
| physical examination hon your company medical department or FAA examiner. 
| * Remember, if you decided not to join when first eligible, you must apply 
before age 36. 


An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


